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ROLLS ROYCE 


A FLAWLESS MOTOR CAR, zz Faultless Taste 


YOU ARE INVITED 


O THE one place where 
an artist and an engineer 
may be equally delighted. 
Where a banker and a me- 


chanic may both be satisfied. Where a social leader and her 


chauffeur may be equally suited. Where beauty and good 
taste are indissolubly linked with a permanent and flawless 
mechanism. This place is the Rolls-Royce showroom 


Tue Rolls-Royce is ‘‘at home’’ to any- 
one interested in motor transportation. 
You are invited, and even urged, to 
call at the Rolls-Royce showroom and 
consider this incomparable car from 
any angle you choose—luxury, good 
taste, engineering or workmanship. 


You may not be an immediate prospect 
for a Rolls-Royce. You may never 
expect to own one. But you will find 
that a knowledge of the unique Rolls- 
Royce principles of construction will 
be extremely valuable to you in judging 
any motor car. You will find that a 
familiarity with the Rolls-Royce stand- 
ards of workmanship, its built-in dura- 
bility, its distinguished good taste, will 
serve you well in making any decision. 
And you will also find that the Rolls- 
Royce organization will be honestly 
pleased to have you call. It will an- 
swer all your questions. It will give 
you any information you like. And it 
will supply you with the facts—that 
series of remarkable and unusual facts 


which constitutes the only ‘‘selling- 


talk’’ used by the Rolls-Royce 
organization. 


At your request a hundred-mile trip 
will be arranged that will be a revela- 
tion in ease and comfort, in ability 
and performance. Or, if you prefer to 
make an appointment by telephone, a 
Rolls-Royce in any one of the beautiful 
designs in coach work will be sent to 
your address for inspection and trial. 


Any Rolls-Royce may be purchased 
with a moderate initial payment 
and the balance will be conveniently 
distributed. 


Come to our showrooms and see the 
beautiful designs in coach work for 
immediate delivery. Rolls-Royce, 
Springfield, Mass. Branches: New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco. Representa- 
tives in leading cities. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Mr. Coolidge’s b eek 


@ = The prospect of a “modest inaug- 
ural” began to take form. The in- 
augural ball Mr. Coolidge had already 
vetoed. Last week a curtailed parade 
was agreed upon. It is probable that 
if the President had consulted his 
own wishes alone, there would have 
been no parade. But Washington 
merchants, who find great profit in 
the inauguration ceremonies, pressed 
very earnestly for more display. A 
compromise resulted. 

@ An item was resurrected from 
the files of The Hampshire County 
Gazette (Mass.) under the date of 
Nov. 20, 1899: 

“Clark & Parsons’ drug store is 
the chief headquarters for most of 
the Republican politicians these days. 
It is said that many nominations are 
started there. Among these is Law- 
yer Coolidge, who is planning on 
running for the Common Council. 
rT. G. Spalding says of him that he 
will one day be President.” 


@ There were four—Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank W. Stearns and Mr. and Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge—who sat down to a 


7 p. m. Thanksgiving dinner. 


€ A delegation from the - Anti 
Saloon League called to ask Presi- 
dent Coolidge to lend his support to 
the Cramton bill for reordering the 
Prohibition Unit (see Page 5) 
@ The season’s official social pro 
gram was made known to the White 
House: 

Dec. 18—Cabinet Dinner. 

Jan. New Year’s Reception. 

Jan. 8—Diplomatic Reception. 

Jan, 15—Diplomatic Dinner. 

Jan. 22—Judiciary Reception. 

Jan. 29—Supreme Court Dinner, 


Feb. 12—Speaker’s Dinner. 
Feb. 19—Army and Navy Reception. 


The President and Mrs. Coolidge 
will also dine once each week with a 
Cabinet officer, beginning with Sec- 
retary and Mrs. Hughes and follow- 
ing through the list in order of 
seniority. 

@ Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge attended 
the Army-Navy football game at 
Baltimore, sitting with the Navy in 
the first half and crossing to the vic- 


tor’s side for the second half. They 
applauded. Score: Army 12, Navy 0. 
@ Washington papers presented a 
news item under the following head- 
line: “President Strolls without Top- 
coat.” 

@ = Leaders of both the House and 
Senate were frequent callers at the 
White House. Senator Borah was 
one. Speaker Gillett and Representa- 
tive Longworth were others. 

@ = The President announced he would 
give a series of breakfast parties at the 
White House, and held the first one. 
Came Republican Senators Curtis, Bo- 
rah, Moses, Norris, Wadsworth, Hale, 
Jones, Sterling, Warren, Spencer, Mc- 
Lean, Watson, Smoot, Cummins. Over 
their flapjacks, the company talked of 
Legislation. 


. . . 


Precedent & Temperament 


Inquiring reporters always buzz 
around the White House after Cabinet 
news. Their job is to ask all the ques- 
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tions they can think of in the hope of 
somehow getting an answer that is 
really news. In this way, in the course 
of time, about all possible questions are 
asked and some of them are answered 
In that way it happed that last week a 
reporter asked: “Wéill General Dawes, 
as Vice President, attend Cabinet meet- 
ings?” 

The answer was: “No; at least, last 
August, when he dropped in at Ply- 
mouth, Vermont, to see the President, 
he said he didn’t care to be present.” 

Here was news, if only a wee bit 
Senator Harding, during his campaign 
in 1920, announced that he would, if 
elected, invite Governor Coolidge to sit 
in the Cabinet. ‘Some 7,000,000 votes 
decided that Vice President Coolidge 
should do so, and he did. So the prec- 
edent was set, Now it seems ready to 
be broken. Political tongues wag: 

“Let me see—it was August when 
General Dawes visited President Cool- 
idge at Plymouth. The campaign was 
just beginning. They certainly must 
have been sure of election to begin dis- 
cussing such details that early. 


General 
spoke up and said he didn’t want 
a Cabinet place? Maybe it was politics. 
They say he is out for the White House 
in 1928. He may not want to be tco 
close to the Administration in case it 
should shuffle off into unpopularity. 


“And why do you suppose 
Dawes 


“Yes, and then maybe he wouldn’t 
feel comfortable as an unofficial ob- 
server at the Cabinet table. He prob- 
ably knows he would want to run away 
with the meeting if he were there—and 
that never would do with cautious Cal 
at the helm. Maybe so, maybe so.” 


THE CABINET 
Weeks’ Report 


Secretary of War Weeks presented 
his compliments and his annual report 
to the President. Said he: 


“Tf future emergencies come to the 
United States, we shall have to create 
virtually our entire force after the 
declaration of war, which will be a tre- 
mendous task, however well conceived. 
Probably in no other army in the world, 
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National Affairs—[Continued] 


consequently, is it so important as in 
ours that organization, material, equip 
ment, plans and 
projects should be as simple as 


sible. 


training mobilization 


pos 


“Practicality does not thrive in cir- 
cumstances where shortage of officers 
makes it necessary to detail, as instruc- 
with civilian officers 
who have not had sufficient duty with a 
unit of their own branch of service. 
Practicality does not thrive in inactive 
units, depleted strengths, imaginary 
maneuvers, paper plans, fictitious re- 
serve stocks and theoretical weapons.” 

He pointed out that, 
stringent economy, our Army has now 
only 80% of the commissioned officers 
required for its peace strength; that it 
had become i 
listed men inferior equipment left over 
from the War; that the National 
Guard had grown beyond the limits sct 
for it in current appropriations; that 
most of the veterans of the War 
would have reached such an age that we 
would be left [ 
citizens trained and with experience in 
the field. That some plan for building 
up a dependable reserve must be under- 
taken. 


tors components, 


because of 


necessary to issue to en 


soon 


without a reserve of 


He recommended that the Army Air 
Service be increased to a personnel of 
3,000 officers and 25,000 men. 


Hoover's Report 


There is no more esteemed confec- 
tion in the Executive Department of 
the Government than the 
omy. It rolls with a quiver of de 


": 


light on th 


word econ- 
tongue of the President. 
It rolls and rolls again on the tongue 
of the Director of the Budget. The 
Cabinet munch it at their meetings. 
Only last Secretary Hoover 
offered the dainty morsel again for 
the President’s: tasting in the annual 
report of the Department of Com 


week, 


merce. 
to eliminate waste has 
Secretary of Commerce 
fields and into many 
different problems. Hfs Department 
has struggled with such questions as 
unemployment, seasonal construction 


This desire 
the 
strange 


taken 
into 


in building, coal mining, super-power 
possibilities, standardization of prod 
ucts, codperative marketing and the 
reduction of Even 
trade association activities and street 


housing costs. 
and highway safety have not gone 
unregai ded. 

In the waste, Mr. 
Hoover possibility not only 
of better government, but also of de- 


elimination of 


sees the 


creast d business costs and increased 
profit Although much of his pro- 
gram above outlined has of necessity 


been theoretical, practical accom- 





plishment has also marked his en- 
deavors, particularly in the effort to 
lessen the seasonal ups and downs in 
the building industry, which were 
found owing to “custom, not climate” 
as had previously been supposed.' 
“For most types of construction,” 
Mr. Hoover remarks, “it is now pos 
sible to build the year round in all 
parts of the United States.” 


L 


© International 


ADMIRAL EBERLE 
Details of the sinking were carefully 
guarded 
(see col. 3) 


New’'s Report 


Postmaster General New delivered 
ws 


his annual report containing a number 
of comparisons between the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1924, and the year pre- 
vious. 
% Dif 
1923 ference 
Expenditures $556.857,389 376,915 5.4 
Revenue - $532,827,925 $572,948,778 7.53 
Deficit .- $24,029,364 7 39.9 
Dead Letters $19,238,548 12.3 
Newspapers 


and periodi 
cals handled 
(Ibs.) 1,526,947,557 1,596,516, 
Outgoing For 

eign Mail 

(Ibs.) .. 67,297,395 


78,804,196 


He recommended : 

“Increase in the interest 
able oa postal savings. 

“Charge for a_ return 
registered. articles. 


rate allow- 
receipt for 


“Changes in the fees chargeable for 
egistration of mail and limiting in- 
demnity to $1,000. 

“Imposition of demurrage charges on 
undelivered collection-on-delivery par- 
cels and return to senders, postage col- 
lect, under certain circumstances. 

“Changes in fees on domestic money 
orders.” 








Work’s Report 


Secretary of the Interior Work pre- 
sented his annual report to the Presi 
dent, presumably with the remark: 
“Here’s your change!” 

The Department returned $25,128,786 
of its appropriations for the fiscal year 
1924 to the Treasury, unspent. ° The 
savings: $23,000,000 in the Pension 
Bureau; $1,000,000 in the Reclamation 
Bureau; $500,000 in the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. 


ARMY & NAVY 


V ersunken 

Shrouded in mystery and 250 ft. of 
water, the battleship H/ashington lies 
on the bottom of the Atlantic off the 
of Virginia. What sank ship 
Washington? 

A number of 2,000-lb. bombs placed 
in the surrounding water, simulating 
the concussion of airplane bombs. 

Explosives detonated beside the ship, 
simulating torpedo attack. 

Armor-piercing bombs (without 
plosive charges) dropped from 
planes upon the deck armor. 

Fire from the 14-in. guns of the bat- 
tleship Texas. 

Details of the sinking were carefully 
guarded. Said Admiral Edward W. 
Eberle, Chief of Naval Operations: 

“We are the only Nation that is 
scrapping a ship as modern as_ the 
Washington under the Treaty, and it is 
nothing more than natural that, inas- 
much as we are now the only Nation 
that has had the benefit of such experi- 
ment, we should to keep the 
actual results of the tests, in their in- 
timate details, a secret.” 

It is apparent from the nature of the 
tests that they were, as stated, devised 
primarily for the purpose of testing the 
defensive abilities of modern baitleship 
armor. The results of the tests will be 
used by the General Board (Timer, 
Sept. 29), which is preparing a report 
(soon to be completed) on the relative 
value of the various arms of the service 
(i.e.—has the airplane rendered the bat- 
tleship obsolete ?)—a report that will b 
consulted in allocating the Navy’s next 
appropriation from Congress. 


coast 


ex- 
air- 


desire 


Gun Elevation 

Secretary of the Navy Wilbur pre- 
pared, for transmission to the House of 
Representatives, a lengthy memorandum 
on the state of the Navy, particularly in 
regard to gun ranges. The controversy 
over the vexing question whether we 
have the right to increase the angle at 
which our guns may fire (the Limita- 
tion of Armaments Treaty being the 
possible bar) has apparently been 
settled, at least within the Executive 
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Department of the Government. Secre- 
tary Wilbur says that the State and 
Navy Departments agree that the Treaty 
does not prohibit gun elevation. 

Accordingly the bill for elevating the 
guns on our six oldest ships will again* 
come before Congress and may theoreti- 
cally be settled on the grounds of mili- 
tary and economic advisability. 

Mr. Wilbur’s summary of the com- 
parative ranges of the British and U. S. 
Navies is as follows: 

“First—That five American battle- 
ships—the Hest Virg.nia, Colorado, 
Maryland, California and Tenne 
outrange anything in the British Navy. 

“Second—That with five other battle- 
ships—the /daho, New Mexico, Missis- 
sippt, Arkansas and Wyoming—the dii- 
ference in range is very small as com- 
pared with the range of British ships, 
merely a few hundred yards, 

“Third—That the other eight Ameri- 
can battleships—the Arizona, Pennsyl- 
cania, Oklahoma, Nevada, New York, 
Texas, Florida and Utah—are outranged 
by British ships by several thousand 
yards,” 

Mr. Wilbur appended a detailed com- 
parison of the ranges and gun elevations 
of the two Navies: 


United States: 


MaximuM 

ANGLE OF 
BatTLesHip ELEVATION 
West Virginia 30 
Colorado . 30 
Maryland 30 
Calitornia 30 
Tennessee 
Idaho 
New Mexico 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Wyoming 
Arizona 
Pennsylvania 
Oklahoma 
Nevada 
New York 
Texas 
] lor ida 


RANGE IN YDs. 
AT THAT 
ELEVATION 
34,500 
34,500 
34,500 
35,500 


35,700 
24,000 
24,000 
24,000 
24,350 
23,500 
21,009 
21,000 
21,000 
21,000 
21,000 
21,000 
22 000 
21,600 


UA UU nn to On nt 


Great Britain: 


MAXIMUM RANGE IN Ybs. 
ANGLE OF AT THAT 
BartLesnip ELEVATION ELEVATION 
Royal Sovereign.... 20 24,300 
Royal Oak 20 24,300 
Revenge 20 24,300 
Resolution ......+.4. 20 24,300 
Ramillies ¥ 20 24,300 
Malaya 20 24,300 
Valiant . 20 24,300 
Barham 20 24,300 
Queen Elizabeth. ... 20 24,300 
Warspite 20 24,300 
Benbow 20 23,800 
Emperor of India.. 20 23,800 
Iron Duke 23,800 
Marlborough 23,800 
Hood 7 24,300 
Renown 24,300 
Repulse 2 24,300 
Tiger 2 23,800 
Thunderer 23,800 
King George V.... 23,800 
Ajax 2 23,800 
Centurion 23,800 


*In 1922-23, $6,500,000 was appropriated 
by the 67th Congress for the elevation of the 
guns on 13 battleships, but was returned to 
the Treasury following the protest of the 
British Government_ that this program was 
in violation of the Limitation of Armaments 
Treaty (Time Mar, 31, May 5, 1923). 








TIME 


Quantico 


The full poignancy of wandering and 
the wanderlust cannot be appreciated 
unless one has a home. The Marines 
are, by nature of their calling, wander- 
ers. But they have a home; it is 
Quantico, Va., their great training 


Major GENERAL LEJEt 
He has lived with the Marine Corps 


ground, the place from which they go 
forth in war and peace to the ends of 
the round earth. Now it is proposed 
that the Marines should own their own 
home. 

The proposal was made by Major 
General John Archer Lejeune, Com 
mandant of the Marine Corps, in his 
annual report. He urged the Govern 
ment to buy Quantico for the Marines 
because the dual civil and military 
control of the town has created condi 
tions highly undesirable and adversely 
affecting the morale of his command. 
He also asked the Government to pu 
chase for the Marines an aerodrome at 
Brownfield, Va. 

Trust Major General Lejeune to look 
out for the Marines; he has spent more 
than 30°of his 57 years in the Corps 
and his life has been bound up in it. A 
Louisianian by birth, son of a Confed- 
erate captain of cavalry, he has lived 
with the Marine Corps through its 
growth and travails. During the Span- 
ish War, he commanded the Marine 
Guard first on the Cincinnati, then on 
the Massachusetts. With 400 men, he 
camped in the Panama Canal Zone, in 
1903-04, while Panama extracted her 
freedom from Colombia. In the Cuban 
revolution of 1912, he commanded the 
U. S. troops who pacified the district of 
Santiago. In 1914, he took part in the 
capture of Vera Cruz. 

Until 1916 there was no higher offi- 
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cer in the Corps than colonel, excepting 
the Major General commanding. In- 
deed, the Corps had no regimental or- 
ganization — provisional regiments of 
battalions having been formed in emet 
gency. In that year, Congress ordered 


otherwise. Colonel Lejeune was made 
a Brigadier General and he he!ped to 
reorganize the corps along the lines of 
the U. S. Army. In 1917 he was mad 
Commander at Quantico Training Camp 
Not until May of 1918 was he or- 
dered overseas. He commanded the 
64th Infantry Brigade, the 4th Marine 
Brigade. He was named Major Gen- 
eral. Late in July, he took command 
of the 2nd Division Who needs to 
ite the familiar roster of its glories? 
Wood, Vaux, Saint Mihiel, 

Mont, Argonne-Meuse offensive. 
suffered 24,000 casualties, the great- 

[ U. S. division. It captured 
quarter of the en- 

S. Army. 

, the gallant fighter, the 

actician, the grea 
andant of a Corps 


disciplinarian, 
which he 
to make famous, is trying to 


at Corps its home. 


The annual report of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General of the Navy showed an 
unusual condition : 


Desertions 


351 


Attractive 

“This demonstrates that army life 
is becoming increasingly attractive to 
enlisted men,” Major 
General Bullard, pointing with pride 
to four regular army posts which last 


pronounced 


month reinlisted for three-year terms 
every man whose enlistment expired. 


+ . 


Army’s Strength 

Major General Robert C. Davis, 
Adjutant General of the Army, re- 
ported that as of June 30, 1924, the 
U. S. Army (active) consisted of: 


Commissioned Officers = 11,655 
Warrant Officers 
Enlisted Men 


Arm 
West Point 

Contract Surgeons 

Army Field Clerks.... , 
Quartermaster Field Clerks 


Grand Total 142,701" 
The distribution of the Army was: 


* Includes 118 commissioned officers of the 
Philippine Scouts and 7,115 enlisted men of 
the same service, 7,233 in all. The maximum 
iuthorized enlisted strength of the Army ts 
125,000 (exclusive of Philippine Scouts). 
Ergo, the Army was about 4,000 enlisted men 
below maximum. The current appropriations 
provide for an average enlisted strength of 
only 118,750, 





Continental U. S.......... 104,286 
Hawaii Sede 2 oon aaeeee 
Philippines . 11,808 
Panama Canal Zone 8,880 
China 
Alaska 
Europe (Graves Registra- 

tion Service) 
Military Attaches, 


om . Te 
THE CONGRESS 
Overture 

The galleries were packed—for Con- 
gress is always Congress to the citi- 
zenry. But it was not a brilliant open- 
ing, the overture to the Short Con- 
gressional Session of 1924. As political 
operas go, this one promised nothing 
sensational in governmental music. 

The House, conducted by its soon- 
departing Speaker, Senator-elect Gil- 
lett of Massachusetts, tuned up swiftly 
with booming, buzzing surges of con- 
versation. Then the prayer. Then the 
adjournment out of respect for the late 
Representatives Mudd of Maryland, 
Little of Kansas, Greene of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Ten minutes before the gavel, the 
Senate was deserted save for pages and 
ushers. When they did come, all came 
at once. Hand-shaking proceeded apace, 
at the doors, down the aisles, over the 
seats. 

Borah of Idaho still wore the air of 
2 preoccupied man. The red carnation 
of New York’s Copeland flashed ami- 
ably, urbanely. Came Couzens of 
Michigan and McNary of Oregon, to 
colloquize earnestly, apart from the 
lubbub, The long, black coat and white 
expanse of waistcoat were Overman’s, 
of North Carolina 

Down the centre aisle of the mem- 
bers’ gallery, to front seats, Mrs Cool- 
idge led five friends. They were come 
for the installation of the new Mark 
Hanna, Butler of Boston. Below, Mr. 
Butler entered, carefully dressed, alone. 
Straight to Seat No. 28 went he—third 
row, fourth from the aisle. Of late, 
Senator Lodge sat there and the place 
had been reassigned to McLean of Con- 
necticut. That day, however, McLean 
had yielded to Butler. Butler sat down, 
ineditated, bowed when “Dave” Walsh 
came over to explain something about 
the swearing-in ceremony, meditated on. 

The chunky, direct man with Phipps 
of Colorado was Phipps’ new colleague, 
Rice W. Means. Other new figures 
were wiry little Mr. Metcalf of Rhode 
Island; white-headed Deneen of IIli- 
nois (who awaits March 4 to take 
his seat). 

After the prayer, heads turned, but 
that was all, when a front row seat on 
the centre aisle was filled with a vigor- 
ous figure. Fernald of Maine stretched 
his hand over, rattled off a story to the 
tardy one. Senator LaFollette, for it 
was he, laughed aloud. Then, “I’m 
awfully glad to see you,” he said, as his 
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onetime running mate, Wheeler, pressed 
forward with a warm greeting. 


. . . 


Ousted 

There are few surprises in politics 
because politicians talk so much that 
they have few secrets—real secrets, 
that is. Such surprises as there are 


© Western Newspaper Union 
SENATOR EDGE 


—fun began 


not infrequently come about as the 
result of politicians unexpectedly 
suiting their actions to their words. 
This was the type of surprise which 
came, last week, from the caucus of 
Republican Senators. There had 
been talk, newspaper talk, of ousting 
‘nsurgents from the Republican ranks. 
Quidnuncs shrugged their shoulders: 
“Talk. Nothing but talk. It won't 
be done.” But something was done. 

The Caucus. The Republican sen- 
atorial conference (the word caucus 
is not politically in good odor) was 
summoned to choose a new Republi- 
can Floor Leader to succeed the late 
Senator Lodge and to nominate men 
for the Republican vacancies on com- 
mittees. The Floor Leader is ordi- 
narily Chairman of the caucus. 
Senator Curtis of Kansas, as assistant 
leader and whip, called the conference 
and presided. Senator Warren of 
Wyoming, by virtue of seniority, was 
entitled to the leadership. He de- 
clined, saying that he did not care 
for the post, and named Senator Cur- 
tis as his heir. Mr. Curtis was elected 
and empowered to choose a whip to 
serve under him.* The Committee 
on Committees was reconstituted and 


*He chose Senator Jones of Washington. 
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instructed to propose Republicans 
for vacant committee posts. Then 
Senator Edge of New Jersey rose 
and the fun began. 


The Attack. Quoth Mr. Edge: “I 
presume one of the responsibilities 
of the members of the conference is 
to determine the eligibility of mem- 
bers. I notice Senator LaFollette’s 
name has been called. I have no 
knowledge of the intention of the 
conference, but, so far as I am in- 
dividually concerned, I wish publicly 
to record my protest. He came to 
New Jersey during the campaign and 
spoke in behalf of my opponent, 
George Record, who was running on 
the Third Party ticket. 

“It must be obvious that a Senator 
cannot make every effort to defeat 
and destroy a Party and, at the same 
time, participate in its conferences, 
deciding upon future policies. I do 
not question Senator LaFollette’s 
clear right to head a new Party; but, 
in my judgment, that clearly dis- 
qualifies him for membership here. 
I do not imagine Senator LaFollette 
desires to participate in our confer- 
ences. 

“In his statement of last Monday, 
in which he announces his determina 
tion to continue a Third Party fight, 
he indicates he does not. So, to’ me, 
it is difficult to understand why his 
status should be considered by this 
conference as eligible for member- 
ship.” 

Senator Ernst of Kentucky offered 
a resolution making Senators La 
Follette (Wis.), Ladd and Frazier 
(N. D.), Brookhart (lowa), ineligible 
for present committee assignments. 
Senator Spencer of Missouri offered 
a resolution for a Committee to con- 
sider ways and means of ejecting 
the insurgents. Senator Harreld of 
Oklahoma objected to naming any of 
the insurgents except Mr. LaFollette. 
Senator Howell of Nebraska objected 
strongly to the ejection. Senator 
Cummins of Iowa, President pro tem, 
of the Senate objected less vigor- 
ously, calling attention to the fact 
that he himself had supported Roose- 
velt’s Progressive Party in 1912. But 
the ejectors were not to be downed. 
A resolution by Senator David A. 
Reed of Pennsylvania was adopted 
with only one or two voices in op- 
position: 

“RESOLVED, that it is the sense of the 
conference that Senators LaFollette, 
Ladd, Brookhart and Frazier be not 
invited to future Republican confer- 
ences and be not named to fill any 
Republican vacancies on Senate com- 
mittees.” 

The Significance. The resolution 
adopted does two things: 1) It ex- 
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cludes the four insurgents named 
from future Republican caucuses; 2) 
it provides that they shall not be 
appointed in the future to fill any 
committee vacancies allotted to the 
Republicans. It does not, however, 
remove any of the four from their 
present committee posts. It does not 
formally deny them the right to-call 
themselves Republicans. The force 
of the resolution is to deprive the in- 
surgents of their nominal places and 
of future benefits which might arise 
from holding such places in the group 
of regulars which constitutes the bulk 
of the Republican representation in 
the Senate. 

The Expelled. The criterion by 
which the four insurgents were 
chosen for expulsion was their con- 
duct in the last campaign. Senator 
LaFollette, after many years of in- 
surgency under the Republican label, 
ran openly in an election against a 
Republican candidate. Senators Ladd 
and Frazier, although nominally Re- 
publicans, are really Senators nomi- 
nated and elected by the Non-Partisan 
League of North Dakota. They have 
been persistent insurgents and, in the 
last election, openly endorsed La- 
Follette against Coolidge. Senator 
Brookhart, an equally vigorous Re- 
publican insurgent, although he did 
not openly endorse LaFollette in the 
last election, practically did so by 
denouncing Coolidge and Dawes. 

A fifth man generally classed with 
these four, Senator Norris of Nebras 
ka, was not expelled with the other 
insurgents. He took no overt part 
in the campaign for LaFollette, al 
though his sympathies were well 
known. Hiram Johnson, though 
hardly a member of the LaFollett: 
group, has maintained an equally 
strong opposition to the Administra 
tion. He, too, kept silence as to his 
attitude in the last campaign. All 
other Senators’ bearing the Republi 
can label* gave at least lip-service to 
Coolidge, Dawes and the Republican 
ticket. 

The Attendants. Of the 51 Repub 
lican members of the Senate, 34 were 
present at the caucus which did the 
expelling. The group included most 
of the regulars. The absentees in- 
cluded most of the insurgents and the 
progressives in sympathy with them. 
The only one of the expelled mem- 
bers present was Senator Ladd, who 
maintained silence throughout the 
proceedings. Norris .was_ absent. 
Borah was absent, but he never at- 
tends. So was Hiram Johnson. 
Senator Lenroot of Wisconsin was 
also absent, perhaps in order to avoid 


* Senator Wheeler (LaFollette’s Vice Presi- 
dential candidate) was not, of course, subject 
to Republican expulsion since he was elected 
as a Democrat 
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© International 
CaAnpipAte Hot 


“—ever ready to unite with good men 
and women” 


(See col. 3) 


voting against a man whom his own 
constituents had so frequently ap- 
proved. 

Comment. Of course nearly every 
one had remarks to offer. 

SENATOR Lapp: “I have tried to 
represent the sentiment of the people 
of North Dakota. My conduct will 
not be changed one whit by any 
action by the Republican conference.” 

SENATOR Frazier: “I never got any- 
thing from them, so I don’t see how 
they can take anything from me.” 

SENATOR Butier: “I am heartily in 
accord with the action.” 

SENATOR Norris: “They believe this 
resolution reads four men out of the 
Party, but it actually reads out all of 
the hundreds of thousands of voters 
who supported them.” 

SENATOR Pepper: “i should have 
been reluctant to go back to Penn- 
sylvania and face the Republican 
voters of that state unless some such 
action as this had been taken.” 

SENATOR BorAw: “I do not agree 
with the caucus action, but I shall 
wait to say what I have to say when 
the matter reaches the floor of the 
Senate.” 

Tue Wuite House: “The Presi- 
dent has no opinion other than any- 
one else might have.” 


Results. All the results of the 
Republican action cannot be antici- 
pated but—during the present session, 
the Republicans will at no time have 
a majority. There are 42 Democrats, 
plus 2 Farmer Laborites, plus 4 ex- 
pelled insurgents: equals 48 or exactly 
one half of the body. Because there 
is one vacancy (caused by the death 
of Senator Brandegee of Connecti- 
cut), the Republicans have only 47 





so-called regular members Among 
these is Norris, who may as well be 
counted with the expelled insurgents, 
and other progressives who will not 
always be found with the regulars 
Connecticut will hold a special elec- 
tion on Dec. 16. It seems probable 
that Lieutenant Governor and Gov- 
ernor-elect Hiram Bingham of that 
state, who is the Republican candidate 
for the vacancy, will win. But he 
cannot assume his seat until som« 
time in January. At any rate, the 
regular Republicans will fall short of 
a majority throughout the session 
After Mar. 4, the Republican ranks 
will be strengthened by three add 
tional senators. Meanwhile, the 
Democrats will doubtless twit them 
on their division. 


A Vacancy 


for her 
senate seat 


Connecticut made nomination 
special election to fill the 
vacated by the death of Mr. Brandegee 
The election will be held on Dec. 16 


The Democrats named Hamilton Holt, 
wealthy publicist, for many years Edi 
tor of The Independent, a magazine. 
Quoth Candidate Holt: 


“T shall be, if elected, ever ready to 
unite with good men and women of 
whatever creed or Party to bring about 
the greatest good to the greatest num 
ber.” 


The Republicans nominated 
Bingham, South American 
Professor of Latin American Histor 
at Yale, Lieutenant Governor of Con 
necticut and, since Nov. 4, Governor 
elect. Quoth he: 


Hir am 


€ xplorer 


“T have been given a job and now you 
ask me to take another. I believe in 
the (¢ onnecticut vstem of representa 
tion. I have believed where a citizen is 
asked to do a duty he should do it 
You, as 
have asked me to do another job, to per 
form a duty, You have the right to 
ask this of me; and I accept.” 


representatives of the people, 


Connecticut, normally Republican and 
Republican in November, is ¢ xpected to 
elect Mr. Bingham. On Dec. 30, the 
official canvass of the votes of the spe 
cial election will be made. On Jan. 7, 
Mr. Bingham ceases to be Lieutenant 
Governor and becomes Governor. If 
elected on the 16th of December, Mr. 
Bingham, according to Connecticut law, 
must take office as Senator within 20 
days of his official notification (imme- 
diately following the official canvass on 
Dec. 30). He is expected to deliver his 
inaugural message as Governor on Jan. 
7, enter his resignation within two 
weeks and assume the toga within the 
same period, Swift. 
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PROHIBITION 
The Unit 

Motivated by the Anglo-Saxon urge 
of law-enforcement, two bodies made 
contrary recommendations on the same 
day. Both aimed to allay the almost 
universally acknowledged super-Nation 
in the enforcement of its prohibition 
law. One, the Conference of Senior 
Circuit Judges, of which Chief Justice 
Taft is Chairman, petitioned Attorney 
General Stone to recommend, in his re- 
port to Congress, that the Prohibition 
Unit be transferred from the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue of the Treasury De- 
partment to the Department of Justice. 
The other, the Anti-Saloon League, 
urged the President to expedite the 
passage of the Cramton Bill, which 
would set up the Unit as an independent 
branch of the Treasury Department. 

The Unit. The place of the Unit 
is more or less of an anachronism. In 
earlier days, the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic beverages was legal, but 
subject to a tax. The Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, under the Treasury De- 
partment, collected the tax. From time 
almost immemorial, the mountaineers of 
the East and South attempted to evade 
this levy. Revenue agents from the 
Bureau were accordingly sent to appre- 
hend the evaders. 

Then, during the War, 2.75% alcoholic 
content was set as the limit on legal bev- 
erages. The revenue agents still col- 
lected the tax and undertook to punish 
those who disregarded the limit. <A 
little later, the legal limit was reduced 
to .5%. The Bureau of Internal Revy- 
enue still undertook the business of 
enforcement. There was no longer any 
revenue to be derived from a tax on 
alcoholic beverages, but the Bureau 
handled the taxes and regulations on al- 
cohol for industrial uses. A_ special 
unit was then set up by the Bureau to 
undertake the increased labor of en- 
forcing the .5% restriction. 

This Unit is the present prohibition 
enforcement agency. It is within the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, which. is, 
in turn, within the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The Prohibition Commissioner 
is subordinate to the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue, who is, in turn, subor- 
dinate to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Judiciary Proposal. The 
Conference of Senior Circuit Judges 
asked that the Prohibition Unit, which 
is now, strictly speaking, a law-enforc- 
ing rather than a_revenue-collecting 
agency, be lifted out of the Treasury 
Department and placed in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Wayne B. Wheeler, Attorney and 
publicist of the Anti-Saloon League, at 
once responded on behalf of the League: 

“I think the Circuit Judges would 
have reached the same conclusion if they 








© Wide World 
THE SPANISH AMBASSADOR 


He'll soon be doyen 
(See col, 3) 


had considered the question at a hear- 
ing where both sides were presented. 

“The permissive features of the law 
controlling industrial and non-beverage 
liquor cannot be appropriately trans- 
ferred to the Justice Department. The 
suggested plan would leave the supply 
of bootleg liquor with the revenue col- 
lectors, who seem more interested in 
collecting revenue than 9n preventing 
the diversion of liquor to beverage use, 
We would have a system resulting in a 
‘buck-passing’ contest. It would be 
confusion worse confounded.” 

The Anti-Saloon League Proposal. 
The Executive Committee of the Anti- 
Saloon League, headed by Bishop 
Thomas Nicholson of Chicago and in- 
cluding Bishop James Cannon of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Wayne B. Wheeler, 
paid a business call on President 
Coolidge. They wanted the Cramton 
Bill made law. The Cramton Bill 
would set up the Prohibition Unit as 
a branch of the Treasury Department 
independent of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. This is in accordance with 
the announced belief of the League that 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Blair has hampered the work of Prohi- 
bition Commissioner Haynes. More- 
over, the bill would remove the control 
of industrial alcohol from the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue to the Prohibition 
Unit. The League claims that “6,000,- 
000 gallons of industrial alcohol was 
used last year to supply the illicit trade. 
Reduced to 40% whiskey, this provided 
240,000,000 half pints of bootleg.” The 
bill would also place the Prohibition 
Unit under the merit system. Secre- 











tary Mellon approved this bill. Its last 
feature, the application of civil-service 
rules to the Unit, is generally approved. 

The drug trade and the users of in- 
dustrial alcohol are most earnestly op- 
posed to the measure. They assert that 
the present restrictions on the use of 
alcohol are very severe, but that, under 
the Prohibition Unit, conditions would 
be worse; that they would be placed at 
the mercy of a group of agents not 
gifted with an understanding of their 
legitimate business needs—sleuths, in 
fact, whose sole training has been to 
regard every user of alcohol as a 
criminal. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Miscellaneous Mentions 


J. J. Jusserand, French Ambassador 
retiring, announced the postponement 
of his departure until Jan. 6, in order 
that he, as doyen* of the diplomatic 
corps, may remain to give the Presi- 
dent the diplomats’ New Year’s greet- 
ing. When M. Jusserand retires, the 
senior member of the diplomatic 
corps in Washington will be Senor 
Don Juan Riano y Gayangos, Cham- 
berlain of the King of Spain and 
Ambassador of his most Catholic 
Majesty at Washington since 1913. 
M. Jusserand was appointed Ambas- 
sador to the U. S. in 1903. 


Burton K. Wheeler, onetime Vice 
Presidential candidate on the Lafol- 
lette ticket, proclaimed on returning 
to Washington: “I am a Democrat 
and never ceased to be a Democrat.” 


Governor-Elect Ferguson of Texas: 
1) announced that there would be 
dancing at the inauguration but that 
she would “sit out”; 2) sent to Man- 
hattan for two new gowns, one for 
the inauguration, the other for the 
official reception. 


John W. Davis with Mrs. Davis, 
arriving in Plymouth, England, bound 
Mediterraneanward, exclaimed: “We 
are in search of sunny skies!” 


* The. doyen, dean or senior member of the 
diplomatic corps obtains this official honor by 
virtue of having had the longest term of 
service at a given Capital; although, of course 
an Ambassador always outranks a Minister. 
The doyen (and subordinate members of his 
Embassy), followed by other Ambassadors 
(and their suites) in point of seniority, heads 
the official Diplomatic list published by the 
State Department; he takes precedent at social 
functions; he is the first diplomat to receive 
the official call of a newly arriving Ambassa- 
dor; he heads the diplomatic corps as a body 
on ceremonial occasions; and, in emergency or 
under special circumstances, he is spokesman 
of the corps, 
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TIME 


FOREIGN NEWS 





INTERNATIONAL 
North Africa 


The crisis in Egypt (Time, Dec, 1 
and below) focused attention on the 
holdings of other Powers on the north- 
ern shore of Africa. 

In Paris, Lord Crewe, British Am- 
hbassador to France, called at the Quai 
d'Orsay and was received by Premier 
Herriot. According to reliable informa- 
tion, the two distinguished statesmen 
discussed African policy. 

At the same time came news from: 

Tripoli, In 1911, a quarrel broke 
out between Turkey and Italy. The 
latter established an army in Tripoli 
(a country nearly twice the size of 
Texas), at that time a Turkish vilayet 

and issued a decree annexing it. 
War continued until 1912, when the 
Treaty of Ouchy was signed, grant- 
ing Italy sovereignty over the coun- 
try. 

Italy’s troubles were not over, how- 
ever. She had now to conquer the 
Arabs—a job which she prosecuted 
indifferently until the outbreak of the 
War, when it had to be given up al- 
together. After the War, the Ital- 
ians again campaigned against the 
Arabs and gradually (especially since 
the Fascist régime came into power) 
extended their authority. 

Last week, came the news that 
Colonel Mezzetti had captured the 
important position of Sirte, thus com- 
pleting “the process of reéstablishing 
Italian authority over the whole sea- 
board of Tripoli” and reaffirming “the 
complete sovereignty over those re- 
gions which is Italy’s right and duty.” 

Tunis. At Paris, a conference be- 
tween Premier Herriot, Lucien Saint 
(the French President General of 
Tunis) and a number of French offi- 
cials aired the troubles which have 
long been plaguing the country. 

Control of the Government of 
Tunis is exercised by the Tunisian 
Department of the Quai d’Orsay in 
the name of His Highness Sidi Mo- 
hammed el Habib Bey, usually called 
the Bey of Tunis—a sovereign prince. 
While the French have established 
schools, stimulated production and in- 
dustry, improved finances, they have 
been unable to secure to the natives 
any political rights. Thus, in theory, 
the Bey is an absolute despot. 

Of recent years, the country (about 
the size of Alabama), steeped in ig- 
norance, has become a hot-bed of 
Communist agitation; and many and 
violent have been the troubles. To 
end this alarming state of affairs, 
therefore, the Resident General was 
empowered by the French Govern- 
ment to inform the Bey that the way 


to combat Communism is by granting 
the people fundamental liberties. 


Morocco. Another sore spot on the 
fringe of Africa is the Spanish zone 
in Morocco. According to the latest 
news, the Spanish troops have evac- 
uated the hinterland and are now in 
solid possession of the coast. Direc- 
tor Primo Rivera 
said, to lay down an armed and eco- 
nomic blockade of the country with a 
view to forcing the rebels 
mission and opening the way for a 
peaceful penetration at a later date. 


THE LEAGUE 
Opium Week 


In Geneva, 


intends, it was 


into sub- 


Week at the 
Nations 
opened auspiciously with an agreement 
between Britain and Japan whereby 
Britain now consents to recognize 
Japan’s opium import certificates (Time, 
Nov. 24) when the drug is transshipped 
at Hongkong, 


Next, U. 


Opium 


Palace of the League of 


S, Congressman Stephen G. 
Porter of Pennsylvania (head of the 
U. S. delegation) successfully 
that discussion in the committee meet- 
ings of the Conference should be made 
public. 


urged 


Later, Mr. Porter called for a plenary 
meeting of the Conference to discuss: 


A. Prohibition of the manufacture 
of heroin; 


B. Control of production and dis- 
tribution of raw opium and coca leaves, 
so that no surplus would be left for 
purposes neither medical nor scientific. 


Soon after the opening of the plenary 
meeting, Proposal A was settled by re 
ferring it to a commission for exam- 
ination. But thunder clouds began to 
accumulate as discussion of Proposal B 
started. Mr. Porter had resolved to end 
the opium scourge, “Only by 
that,” said he, “can we put sunshine and 
happiness into millions of homes where 
misery and squalor exist.” Several 
minutes were filled with uproarious ap 
plause. 

The chief delegate for India 
Campbell, a Briton—immediately op- 
posed Proposal B, said that its adoption 
would deprive the people of India of 
opium for their personal use. The at- 
mosphere became heated; and all man- 
ner of gross insinuations were hurled. 
Mr. Campbell held that the U. S. dele 
gates had at last year’s League Confer 
ence withdrawn their objections to 
India’s demand for the continuance of 
opium eating and had stated that they 
did not wish to interfere in domestic 
matters. He insisted that the matter 
could not be reopened; if it were, the 


doing 


one 








Indian delegation would find it difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to remain at the 
Conference. 

Bishop Charles H. Brent of the U. S. 
delegation denied, in no uncertain tones, 
that Americans had last year made any 
compact about Indian reservations and 
insisted that in saying this he stood by 
the records of the League. He further 
more regretted that Mr. Campbell had 
raised the question of national honor. 
The U. S., said he, could not compro 
mise with a curse. 

The air began to sizzle. No word 
that could in any way be ca!led ungen- 
tlemanly was uttered; yet the situation 
was tense; and the delegates strained 
forward as Mr. Campbell scrambled to 
his feet to insist that he had only stated 
facts in his former speech. 

Sefor Aguero of Cuba then 
“to give the delegates an 


moved 
adjournment 
opportunity for calm reflection.” 
Persia, third* largest opium growing 
country in the world, issued a statement 
to the effect that she was ready to abol- 
ish opium growing for the culture of 
silk, cotton, tea, tobacco, hemp and flax, 
provided she were accorded a loan of 
$10,000,000 for 20 years. In private, 
she let it be known that it was to the 
UL, S. that she looked for this money. 


When the delegates reassembled, 26 
States voted for the U. S. proposal that 
opium problems properly be- 
longed in the scope of the agenda. 

After congratulating Mr. Porter and 
his fellows on their victory, the dele- 
gates expressed surprise at the manner 
in which the votes of the British Com- 
monwealth had been split. The world 
had always supposed that the Common 
wealth would vote solidly on League 
matters affecting any part of it. On 
Mr. Porter’s opium issue, England and 
Australia abstained; Canada and Ire- 
land supported the U. S.; India played 
a lone, losing hand of opposition. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Calm 


In an 


India’s 


before the 
Society at Washington, U. S. 
Sir Esme Howard, 
to the U, S., found an opportunity to 
reply to the charges made by W. B. 


Southern 
capital, 
sritish Ambassador 


address 


Shearer, Manhattan naval expert, to 
the effect that Britain and other 
Powers had not carried out the terms 
of the Limitation of Armaments Treaty 
(Time, Nov. 24, Dec. 1). Said he: 
“Now there is one small point about 
which, if I may, I should like to say a 
few words tonight. Many of the South- 
ern states have a maritime seaboard— 
everything therefore referring to naval 
matters must be of especial interest to 
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them. Now we have recently seen a 
good deal of publicity given to state- 
ments that the British Government 
were not carrying out their obligations 
under the Washington Treaty for the 
limitation of naval armaments of 1921. 

“Now I do not myself attach any im- 
portance to these statements and any 
criticisms that may have been made 
based on them do not in any way upset 
my equanimity. I have a philosophy of 
my own about such matters which has 
long stood me in good stead. So long 
as our conscience is clear, so long as we 
know that we have done nothing to-be- 
smirch our honor, our honor is safe. 
Nothing that any one else can say can 
touch it and therefore nothing that 
others can say or do need really trouble 
us greatly, provided we really have a 
clear conscience. 

“This being the case, as regards this 
matter I feel that the British Govern- 
ment need not mind greatly what is said. 
But in order that you gentlemen who 
live near the seashore may not think 
it necessary. for the safety of your 
families to purchase far inland, because 
perfidious Albion is secretly breaking 
her engagements and arming contrary 
to treaty obligations, [I will just say this 
in order to calm any fears you may en- 
tertain on the subject. 

“The Washington Treaty was signed 
by the United States of America, 
France, Italy, Japan and Great Britain 
Up to date, the British Government has 
not received from any of the other sig- 
natories of the treaty any protest or 
observation whatever tending to show 
that they have the slightest notion that 
Great Britain is not carrying out het 
ide according to the letter and the 
sprit. I presume that all these govern 
ments cannot have sunk into a condi 
tion of coma, nor that they are all 
completely indifferent to the interest 
of the countries they govern, so that it 
was left to a private citizen to make 
these alarming disclosures 

“For all details with regard to the 
position, as regards relative numbers of 
the fleets, I would venture merely to 
refer any one interested in the matter 
to Senator Hale’s admirably lucid state 
ment, with as many statistical tables as 
are good for the digestion, which is 
contained in The Congressional Record 
of May 23, Vol. 65, No. 138. There 
you will find the whole position stated 
with the utmost clearness. I do not 
need to go to any British source for a 
fair statement of the position—I am 
well content to leave the matter in the 
capable hands of Senator Hale.” 


Eighty 


The flags of London fluttered. The 
guns in Hyde Park boomed. At Wind- 
sor cannon roared galute and bells rang 








out right merrily through the day. 
Visitors flocked to Marlborough - House 
to sign the guest book. Couriers—that 
is postmen and telegram lads—rushed 
with greetings. At Sandringham, sur- 
rounded by her royal relatives, the 
Queen Mother, Dowager Alexandra, 
passed a festive 80th birthday in the 
best of health and spirits. 


In Palestine 


Acocrding to the Dear Ha Yom, Jew- 
ish daily published in Jerusalem, Major 
General Sir George Fletcher MacMunn 
—at present Quartermaster General of 


India—is shortly to succeed Sir Herbert , | 


L. Samuel as British High Commis- 
sioner of Palestine, a post which the 
latter has occupied since July, 1920. 


NETHERLANDS 


Juliana 


A Berlin despatch represented Dutch 
new spaper 5 aS terrified to give currency 
to the foll6wing tale, said to be com 
mon property and mot du jour in the 
Netherlands 

Princess Juliana of Holland is 15 
She goes to school. Lately came a hol 
day, whereupon Juliana hied herself to 
Amsterdam with a _ lady-in-waiting. 
There was the world yet to see. Prin- 
cess Juliana is 15. 

One day the lady-in-waiting and 
Juliana were somehow separated. Ju 
liana, wandering alone, came to a syna 
gog. Not every day can a Dutch 
princess enter a synagog alone, oO 
Juliana slipped in. 

The next day, and the next, there 
was a new member of that synagog’s 
congregation—scemingly a Jewess of 
ihbout 15, very pious 

The cantor of that particular syna 
og, one Gabriel Alaro, is a handsome 
man of 30, a widower, twice a father 
Gabriel’s eyes are “big as baseballs,” 
round and black Gabriel’s voice is 
sweet and deep Gabriel's locks are 
long, angelic. 

None thought it strange that the 
pious young Jewess watched the hand 
some cantor in a state of maidenly ex- 
iltation. None wondered when she 
lingered :after service and spoke him 
fair for his singing. 

None save the door man of that syna- 
gog. He had read the newspapers. He 
ew a Jewess when he saw one, and 
a Princess, too. He communicated his 
fears to the Hague and court emissaries 
came. 

Princess Juliana of Holland is 15. 
Her holiday in Amsterdam has ended. 
At court, one does not talk of synagogs 
hefore Queen Wilhemina, nor of can- 
tors, nor much of folk named Gabriel. 
Princess Juliana of Holland is 15. 








FRANCE 


Three Immortals 


In Paris, the august body of the 
Académie Francaise met to elect suc- 
cessors to fill the chairs made vacant by 
the deaths of Frédéric Masson, Pierre 
Loti, Charles de Freycinet.* 

Balloting resulted in the election of: 
Emile Picard, member of the Academy 
of Science and professor of mathemat- 
ics at the Sorbonne; Albert Besnard, 
Director of the Académie des Beaux 
Arts, best known artist in France; 
Georges Lecomte, journalist, author, 
playwright, historian, critic — literary 
handy man. The latter's political bi- 
ography of ex-Premier Georges Cle- 
menceau is said to be the best of its 


kind. 


In 1629, Valentin Conrart, secretary 
to Louis XIII, received each week in 
his house eight of the literary lights of 
the period. It was not long before Car 
dinal Richelieu heard of the meetings 
and, wishing to control the litterateurs 
as he controlled everybody else, he of 
fered his protection and promised a 
royal charter to the society. Most of 
the habitués of Conrart’s garret would 
have preferred to remain free; but it 
was dangerous to oppose the Cardinal, 
so they reluctantly were forced to accept 
the offer of His Eminence. In 1635, 
letters patent were granted by the King, 
and the Académie I'rancaise came into 


being. 


The object of the Academy, accord- 
ing to Article 24 of its charter, is stated 
thus: “The principal function of the 
\cademy shall be to labor with all care 
avid diligence and give certain rules to 
our language, and to render it pure, 
eloquent and capable of treating the 
(rts and Sciences.” And, in the famed 
Letter of the Academy to Cardinal 
Richelicu, the members proposed “to 
cleanse the language from the impuri 
ties it has contracted in the mouths of 
the common people, from the jargon 
of the lawyers, from the misusages of 
ignorant courtiers and the abuses of 
the pulpit.” 

In 1793, the Academy perished, like 
the other academies of the ancien ré- 
gime, in the Revolution. In 1795, the 
Convention stated that “there is, for all 
the Republic, but one National Institute, 
designed to gather discoveries and to 
perfect the Arts and the Sciences.” 
From 1796 on, the Academy became a 
part of the Jnstitut de France—the most 
important part. It was still confined to 
40 members, called Immortals, and con- 
tinued to be the guardian of the French 


*Three seats are still vacant—those of Ana- 
tole France, Maurice Barrés, Comte d’Haus- 
sonville. 
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language designed to encourage Litera- 
ture and foster genius. In every other 
respect, it was changed, 

Today, including the above elections, 
there are 37 members, among the most 
important of whom are: Litterateurs: 
Joseph Bédier, Paul Bourget, Marcel 
Prevost, Henri de Regnier; Statesmen: 
Louis Barthou, Georges Clemenceau, 
Raymond Poincaré, Jules Cambon; Sol- 
diers: Les Maréchals Ferdinand Foch, 
Joseph Joffre, Louis Lyautey; Artists: 
Albert Besnard (the only one); Jour- 
nalist : Lecomte; /ducator: 
Emile Picard. 


RUSSIA 
Reply to Britain 


From the desk of Christian Rakovy- 
sky, Bolshevik Chargé d’Affaires in 
London, to the desk of Georg Tchitch- 
erin, Bolshevik Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs in Moscow, is about 1,600 miles 
as the crow 3y means of the 
wireless, the brusque message (TIME, 
Dec. 1) of the British Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Austen 
Chamberlain, sped across the interven- 
ing space in next to no time; and the 
messages of Georg to Austen sped back 
by the same route. Al! this took place 
within a few days. 

The messages of Comrade Tchitch 
erin, two in number, deplored the Brit- 
ish Government's action in abrogating 
the Russian Treaties, negotiated pain- 
fully by Premier MacDonald; it tacitly 
declined, however, to accept any respon 
sibility for the “discontent” that the 
rejection will cause in Russia and Brit 
ain, stating that the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment “has displayed a maximum oi 
good-will and concessions” in 
tion with the treaties, 

The most significant part of the sec- 
ond letter repudiated the contention that 
the Third or Communist Internationale 
is connected with the Government of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 
Said the Commissar: “I am instructed 
by my Government to reiterate the 
declarations repeatedly made as to the 
complete political and administrative in- 
dependence of the Communist Interna- 
tionale from the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
My Government has never undertaken, 
and cannot undertake, to refuse the 
right of asylum to the Communist In- 
ternationale or to any other working 
class organization. Still can it 
undertake to exercise pressure 
them,” 


Trotzky Rebuked 

While rumors of peasant revolts 
were gurgitating in the Russian prov- 
inces, Leon Trotzky, brother-in-law 
of the late Lenin and Supreme War 
Lord of the Red Army, was being 


Georges 


flies. 


connec- 


less, 
upon 
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hauled over the coals by certain of 
his brother “Bolshecrats.” 

It appears that the War Lord has 
not been over-attentive to his Com- 
munist duties, that he has used his 
valuable time in writing a book called 
1917, a history of the Bolshevik Rev- 
olution, that he has been writing ar- 
ticles for newspapers on The Lessons 
of the October Revolution. 

His Red colleagues, led by his 
arch-enemy Grigori Zinoviev, Lord 
Protector of the Third Internationale, 
thereupon accused Comrade Trotzky: 

1. “Of misstating the facts of the 
history of the Party and giving an 
untrue version of events... to per- 
vert Bolshevist ideals, deluding the 
Party, the Communist Internationale 
and the whole country regarding the 
real relations of Lenin to the Party 
during the period of the Revolution.” 

2. “Of gross misrepresentation of 
the history of the Bolsheviki and the 
October Revolution and of perverting 
the real relationship between Lenin 
and the Central Committee of the 
Party on the eve of the Bolshevist 
Revolution.” 

They likewise accused him of at- 
tempting to substitute Trotzkysm for 
Leninism; and a resolution passed 
against him by Communist Comrades 
said: 

“Trotzky broke his pledge to the 
Party Congress to abstain from ac- 
tivities which might imperil Party 
unity. His present activities might 
engage the Party in a renewed con- 
troversy, which is not wanted and 
would be dangerous, 

A move, backed by Stalin, Kam- 
enev, Rykov, Zinoviev, Sokolnikov 
and others of Moscow’s hierarchy, 
was started to oust the War Lord 
from the Polit-Buro or Bolshevik 
Cabinet. His political demise was 
foreshadowed. 


ITALY 


Ubiquitous Mussolini 


Some months ago, one Miss Mar- 
Johnstone of Glen Ridge, 
: S. A., lay abed in Venice, 
stricken with typhoid. An _ Italian 
nurse restored her to health; and, for 
her services, Miss Johnstone pre 
sented to her, in addition to her ordi- 
nary fees, a necklace bought at an 
important jewelry shop. 


garet L. 
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Correspondence between nurse 
and former patient brought out the 
fact that the jewelers had substituted 
a cheap necklace for the one pur- 
chased by Miss Johnstone; the latter, 
naturally becoming angry, wrote to 
the shop. Then, apparently, over- 
come by vexation, she wrote also to 
Mussolini—the Mussolini whose first 














name is Benito and whose title is 
Premier of all Italy. 

Premier Mussolini, whole 
time has been spent combating one 
political crisis after another, did not 
answer the cry for justice that eman- 
ated from Miss Johnstone; but he 
spoke; and the reverberations of his 
voice carried to Venice and pene- 
trated the walls of the important 
jewelry shop. 

Three weeks after Miss Johnstone’s 
appeal to Mussolini, she received a 
letter from the had 
rectified their were 
“very, very sorry.” 


EGYPT 


whose 


jewelers—they 


“mistake” and 


“Easier” 

The week's 
the Sphinx: 

Parliament. King Fuad, in order 
to give Premier Ahmed Ziwar Pasha* 
a free hand to cope with the delicate 
situation arising out of the murder of 
the Sirdar (Time, Dec. 1), prorogued 
the Egyptian Parliament until Christ- 
mas Day. 

Students. Shortly after having 
accepted the Premiership from his King, 
Ahmed Ziwar Pasha motored to the 
home of ex-Premier Saad Zaghlul 
Pasha, who cordially received him 
During the Premier’s visit, students} in 
the street called “Yehia Saad Zaghlul!” 
(Long live Saad Zaghlul.) The ex- 
Premier sent one of his colleagues to 
tell them to stop and later he warned 
them that if they him to re 
main their leader they must return to 
their classes, resume their occupations, 
from agitating. The students, 


“Zaghlul Pasha’s Army,” de 


news from the land of 


wished 


refrain 
known as 
parted. 
Protest. To the League of Nations 
the Egyptian Chamber of Deputies 
sent the following protest: 
“Confronted with the recent ag- 
gressions committed by the British 
Government, the Egyptian Chamber 
of Deputies proclaims: 
“Firstly, its insistence upon the 
Pasha is a title, superior to that of Bey, 
and was formerly granted only by the Sultan 
gation, by the Khedive 


was once the Turkish title given to 

administrator of a district It is now a 

purely honorary title, one degree lower than 
that of Pasha. 

Effendi corresponds roughly to the English 
Sir. Actually it means master or lord and i 
given to members of the professions and upper 
classes who have no higher rank Effendim 
(my master) is used by servants to their 
employers. 

tIn Egypt, owing to the ignorance of the 
fellahin (peasants) who form a majority of 
the population, the students have acquired in 
fluence through being the only part of the 
population that can voice intelligent criticism 
and play upon the feelings of the uneducated 
masses. In Cairo, which has long been the 
chief centre of Moslem learning, the hav 
become the loudest protagonists of nationa 
ism and the most active in agit against 
Britain 
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complete independence of Egypt and 
the Sudan which constitutes the same 
country, one and indivisible. 

“Secondly, that despite the satis- 
faction given by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment concerning the assassination 
of Sir Lee Stack, the Chamber re- 
grets to note that the British Gov- 
ernment has seen fit to exploit this 
sad incident for the benefit of its im- 
perialistic aims and to wreak ven- 
geance upon a pacific nation which 
can only rely upon the justice and 
right of its cause. 

“These aggressions, which encroach 
upon Egyptian independence, violate 
its Constitution and are a menace to 
its economic life, have no precedent 
in history. 

“For these motives the Egyptian 
Chamber of Deputies protests against 
the iniquitous acts, in fact and abso- 
lutely illegal, and calls to witness all 
civilized nations of the enormity of 
such imperialistic cupidity.” 

League. The League of Nations 
decided not to act on the protest. Sir 
Eric Drummond, Secretary General 
of the League, made the position 
clear: 

“As the League is an official agency 
of the Governments, based on the 
theory of complete national sove- 
reignty, it has been found essential 
to establish certain general rules re- 
garding petitions and protests in 
order that the League might not be 
carried outside proper competence. 

“Among these is the provision that 
such protests are distributed auto- 
matically to the States and members 
of the League only if they come from 
some Government through regular 
channels, although certain exceptions, 
as under minorities and treaties, are 
possible. 

“The Egyptian protest was appar- 
ently a circular telegram sent by the 
Egyptian Lower House to the other 
-arliaments and to the League, and 
it did not therefore fall within the 
limits set. 

“Meanwhile the text has been 
made available for the press here. 
Whether the matter comes before 
the League depends on whether any 
Government presents it.” 

Later, the League changed its opin- 
ion and decided to bring the protest 
to the attention of the Council. It 
was not certain, however, if this 
would be done at the next meeting 
which takes place this month in 
Rome. 

Arrests. Abdur Rahman Fahmy 
Bey, Mahmud Nekrashy Effendi, 
Makrum Obeid Effendi and Barakat 
Pasha, all prominent members of 
Zaghlul’s party organization and still 
Deputies of Parliament, were arrested 
in their homes by British soldiers 








for plotting against the British. The 
following day 35 more arrests were 
effected. A great cry went up pro- 
testing that the four Deputies en- 
joyed parliamentary immunity from 
arrest and that the British had acted 
illegally. 

The British, however, handed over 
all the prisoners to the Egyptian 
judicial authorities. The Government 
issued a communique to the people 
urging them to be calm and saying 
in part: “The public, however, must 
also consider the grave and excep 
tional motives, leaving the Govern- 
ment to interpret the Constitution in 
a manner which, though justified by 
legal reasons, appears at first sight 
to restrict Parliamentary rights. The 
Government is obliged to take ac- 
count not only of the gravity of the 
accusations against the Deputies con- 
cerned, but also of the necessity of 
safeguarding, as far as is still pos- 
sible, the independence of the nation 
by avoiding, as far as it is able, the 
giving of grounds for foreign author- 
ity to believe itself justified in in- 
fringing the liberties of citizens. 

“Furthermore it is for Parliament 
to settle the question definitely, and 
when it does so, the detention of the 
Deputies must end unless Parliament 
has decided otherwise.” 

Revolt. Two platoons of the 
Eleventh Sudanese Regiment at 
Khartum in the Sudan mutinied, 
started to march to Gordon College. 
Near the Egyptian military hospital 
in the Khedivial Avenue they bumped 
into two platoons of a British Egyp 
tian regiment; both came to a halt. 
The British officer went forward, ex 
horted the Sudanese to obey orders, 
but the Sudanese refused. At this 
moment the acting Sirdar, Colonel 
Huddleston, rode up and went for- 
ward in front of the British troops 
to urge sanity on the Sudanese. But 
the Sudanese merely declined to rec- 
ognize the Sirdar. Orders were then 
given to round up the mutineers. 

The Sudanese then, apparently, 
rushed to the hospital, killing one 
British doctor and two Syrian order- 
lies. They barricaded themselves in 
the compound of the hospitat and re- 
mained there until the artillery was 
brought up and began to fire. Then 
they surrendered. Casualties: two 
British officers killed, nine men 
wounded; the Sudanese lost one of- 
ficer and 14 men. 

Policy. From Britain came a re- 
iteration of British policy. The 
voice was that of Austen Chamber- 
lain, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and the place was Birming- 
ham. Said he: 

“We are not going to pursue any 
aggressive foreign policy and any 


} 











suggestion that what has happened 
in Egypt is merely a veiled attempt 
to destroy the independence which 
we gave to Egypt some time ago is 
founded either upon misunderstand- 
ing or else upon deliberate misrepre- 
sentation, 

“But nothing is more likely to lead 
this country into friction and into 
war with other powers than to allow 
them to think that we do not mean 
what we say. That is not aggression, 
that is not pugnacity; it is a business 
arrangement so that everybody may 
know that when we say a thing we 
mean it, 

“We are not going to allow leni- 
ency on our part to be misinterpreted 
as weakness. We are not going to 
allow the British name to be dragged 
in the dirt. We are not going to 
allow British officers to be murdered 
with impunity. We are not going to 
allow obligations which are due to 
us to be flouted. 

“That being said, we desire—and I 
believe we shall succeed—to maintain 
friendly relations with all the world 
And I believe, indeed, that it is only 
by a mixture of firmness and restraint 
that we can restore confidence and 
otder in all the King’s Dominions.” 

Submission. All week long the 
British authorities in Cairo conferred 
with Premier Ziwar over the British 
demands as contained in the ultima- 
tum delivered by Lord Allenby. In 
the end the Egyptian Premier agreéd 
to accept all the British demands. 
Whereupon the British evacuated the 
Alexandria Customs House which they 
had seized when Premier Zaghlul re- 
fused to accept in toto. the British ulti- 
matum. Lord Allenby, British High 
Commissioner for Egypt and the Sudan, 
reported the situation “in good order,” 
conditions “easier and satisfactory.” 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
Improving 


President Thomas G. Masaryk was 
recently reported sick abed (Trp, 
Nov. 24). The latest report on the 
condition of his health said that he 
was writing a book of memoirs—a 
hook, be it said, of which the publica- 
tion is awaited not without impatience 
by a vast circle of Dr. Masaryk’s 
friends. 


Boycotted 


When the members of the Narodni 
Vybor, or Cabinet, took their seats on 
the Government bench in the National 
Assembly at Prague, capital of Czecho- 
Slovakia, they noticed that many @ 
bench on the floor of the Assembly was 
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conspicuously empty. The Ministers 
nodded comprehendingly one to the 
other; for they were aware that the 
minority races (Slovaks, Germans, 
Magyars, Ruthenians) had carried out 
their oft-declared intention of boycot- 
ting the Parliament. Later, the minor- 
ity Deputies delivered a solemn protest 
to the world demanding their “funda- 
mental rights.” * 

Thus, debate on the financial situation 
(most concerned with an unbalanced 
budget) went on minus the minority 
Deputies. That did not mean that the 
Opposition was not present. The Op- 
position was there, very much there, 
loudly protesting that per capita taxa- 
tion was considerably higher than in 
Britain and France and that more 
money was being spent on the Army 
than on education. Then someone sug- 
gested that the country should call in 
av international financial controller.y 
Raucous ranting filled the Assembly; 
indignation, was ol every 
side; the Deputies had considered the 
insult to their national 


even ire, 
suggestion an 


sovereignty. 


HUNGARY 
W obbling 


In Budapest, Hungarian capital, the 
magnificent Parliament building on the 
left bank of the Danube was the scene 
of a crisis which rapidly the 
entire kingdom. 

The Opposition, like many other Op- 
positions, became rowdy, rowdier, most 
rowdy. Heated accusations (not speci- 
fied) were hurled at the head of Pre- 
mier Count Stephen Bethlen, Transyl 
vanian industrial magnate, No effort 
of the Government and its supporters 
could stem the mighty, endless ava- 
lanche of abuse that slid off the asperous 
tongues of its enemies. 

Police were summoned to the Parlia- 
ment, entered the debating chamber, 
seized 14 members of the Opposition, 
threw them out on the street. Then 
meetings of indignation were held all 
over the city. Anger grew; and the 
city became alive with people running 
this way and that. The Government or 
dered out the Army to occupy the beau 
tiful Royal Castle, on the right bank of 
the Danube, and all the State build- 
ings. The Bethlen régime, so used to 
wobbling, wobbled again. 


rocked 


"Autonomy was promised to the minority 
races when the Czecho-Slovak Nation came 
into existence in 1918—in the case of the 
Slovaks, as early as the Pittsburgh meeting 
of 1917, For reasons ascribable to conditions 
in Central Europe and to the youth of the 
Republic, none of these promises has been 
honored. By the Constitution of 1920, the 
Czecho-Slovak State is a single and indivis- 
ible unity. Hence, as a protest, the minority 
Deputies declined to attend Parliament. 

TtAuStria and Hungary, states contiguous 
to Czecho-Slovakia, have financial controllers 
acting under the authority of the League of 
Nations, 





CHINA 


New Régime 


While inland China was wrapt in its 
customary slumber, the coast provinces, 


© Keystone 
Tuan CHI-jUI 


-without ability and undeserving” 


from Kwangtung to Chihli, effervesced 
in a variety of bubbles. 

In the South, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, “per- 
petual rebel”, was reported hostile to 
the war-lords who controlled Peking. 

In the Centre, General Wu Pei-fu, 
until recently the biggest man in China, 
prepared, with his cronies, for war upon 
the legions of the Peking war-lords. 

In the North (i.e. in Peking), Gen- 
eral Feng Yu-hsiang, “Chinese Chris- 
tion Soldier”, relinquished his command 
“now that his military services are no 
longer needed.” This left, controlling 
Peking, Marshals Chang Tso-lin and 
Tuan Chi-jui. 

Evidently there had been dispute 
among Feng, Chang and Tuan. What 
were the two remaining ones going to 
do? A report from London professed 
to know that Marshals Tuan and Chang 
were “for restoring the Manchu Mon- 
archy.” That would explain the ani- 
mosity of Dr. Sun and also lend reason 
to the quarrel with General Feng. This 
latter, in addition to frowning on his 
comrade’s ideas on foreign policy (see 
below), is a republican in spirit and no 
Leliever in dynasties. 

The next development seemed fur- 
ther to foreshadow Tuan in the role of 
Regent. With the full consent of the 
Government, the knowledge of all for- 
eign legations, and on the advice of his 
English tutor, young Hsuan Tung, 


| 





whilom “Boy Emperor” of China, 
sought asylum in the Japanese Legation. 
The report was that he might cross to 
Japan, there to wait out of harm’s way 
until Tuan had reduced his realm to 
order for him. Meanwhile, the young 
Manchu talked of how good it seemed 
to be freed of official duties, of how he 
would like to go to the U. S. to study 
“at Hamilton College or Columbia Uni- 
versity.” 

And meantime, Marshal Tuan issued 
a mandate: 

On November 24, 1924, TI, 
assumed office as Chief 
Republic of China. At 

fice, | formally announced as follows l, 
Yuan Chi-jui, although without ability and 
undeserving, assume office as Chief Executive 
of the Republic of China. I swear that I will 
endeavor to consolidate the Republican Goy 
ernment, respect public opinion, and strive to 
bring about reform within the country and 


raise the nation’s standing abroad. I swear 
the foregoing reverently. 


" Tuan Chi-jui, 
Executive* of the 
the time of assuming 


More mandates followed: 
The Provisional Governn 

China is hereby promul! 
Chief Executive of the 


system of the 
of the Republic of 
gated Seal ot the 
Republic of China. 


\rticte 1. The Provisional Government of 
the Republic of China shall have a Chief Ex 
ecutive who shall have supreme control of 
and military affairs and shall be Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy. 
Articte 2. The 

the representative 
in international 


civil 


Chief Executive shall act 
of the Republic of China 
allairs 


ARTICLE 3 The Provisional Government 
shall have Ministers of State to assist the 
Chief Executive in attending to the duties of 
his office. All mandates of the Provisional 
Government, as well as documents relating to 
State matters, shall be countersigned by the 
Ministers of State. 


Articte 4. The Chief Ex« 
power Ministers of State to control the fol- 
lowing ministries: Foreign Affa Interior, 
Finance, War, Navy, Justice, Education, Com 
merce and Agriculture, 1unications 


Articte 5. The Chief E 
mon the Ministers of State to 


meetings, 


ll em- 


cut si 


and Com 


xecutive shall sum 
hold Cabinet 


This system of gov: hall 
from the date of promulgation, 
declared null and void when a 
is established. 


ARTICLE 6. 
go into effect 
but will be 
formal government 


Explanatory of the foregoing were 
statements, official and otherwise, issued 
by Tuan through his Foreign Minister, 
Tang Shao-yi. The gist of these was: 
“Reform within the country” would pre- 
“raise 


(i.e. 


Government’s efforts to 
standing abroad” 
China’s treaties). 


cede the 
the nation’s 
“equalize” 


The Cabinet appointed: 


Tuan Chi-jui 
Tang Shao-yi 
Hsin-chan 


Chief Executive*: 
Affairs: 
Kung 
Finance: Li Su-hao 
War: Wu Kuang-hsin 
Navy: Lin Chien-chang 


Foreign 


Interior: 


Justice: Chang Shih-chao 

Education: Wang Chiu-ling 

Yang Shu-kan 
Communications: Yeh Kung-cho. 


Agriculture and Commerce: 


*Chief Executive is a combination of Presi 
dent and Premier—virtually a dictator. After 
the Franco-Prussian War in 1871, M. Thiers, 
in similar circumstances, temporarily assumed 
the office of Chief of Executive Power in 
France, 





LATIN AMERICA | 


In Mexico 


Beneath a cloudless sky in the open- 
air National Stadium on the outskirts 
of Mexico City, the Executive Power 
of the United Mexican States passed 
from General Alvero Obregon to Gen- 
eral Plutarco Elias Calles, peacefully 
elected by thé Labor-Agrarian vote. 

Without any military display, Presi- 
dent Obregon and President-elect Calles 
left the National Palace in an open 
barouche, drawn by fine horses with 
gold-mounted harness, and proceeded 
along the streets amid the loud plaudits 
of the assembled public to the Stadium. 

As the two Generals entered the 
Stadium a demonstration for the new 
President was drowned by the martial 
strains of the National Anthem. Alight- 
ing from the carriage the incoming and 
outgoing Presidents mounted the car- 
peted stairs to the grandstand where 
stood distinguished guests. Among 
those in the stadium: Sefiora Obregon, 
wife of the President; Sefiorita Obre- 
gon, sister; Samuel Gompers, head of 
the American Federation of Labor with 
300 followers, visiting merchants of 
New Orleans, etc. 

Tense silence reigned in the Stadium 
—broken from above by the whirring of 
airplanes which circled around. Hun- 
dreds of pigeons were set free to fly 
wildly overhead and the air became 
filled in a twinkling with colored toy 
balloons. The Generals stood on either 
side of the Speaker of Congress, who 
in less than two minutes administered 
the oath of office to General Calles, 
who then became Mexico’s first Labor 
President. An instant later artillery 
belched; 25,000 people cheered; bands 
again crashed out the National Anthem. 

On the platform President and ex- 
President embraced: Said ex-Presi- 
dent Obregon, visibly moved: “At this 
moment when. I embrace you I pray 
that your administration may be a com- 
plete success.” 

The President, equally moved, re- 
turned: “Alvaro, I will be satisfied if 
I have the same success you have had. 
May the rest of your days be happy 
ones, as you have not abused the re- 
sponsibilities that were entrusted you 
by the Mexican people. Te compane 
Dios (God be with you) when you re- 
turn to the Northern State that gave 
you to Mexico.” 

Remarked Samuel Gompers: “It was 
a wonderful sight. It was a good thing 
to allow everybody to see the President. 
Mexico is improving every minute.” 

The two generals then walked down 
the stairs, drove to Chapultepre Castle 
for an informal reception, after which 
they attended a bull-fight. 

All that day and all that night the 
celebrations lasted, Hundreds of coaches, 
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filled with flowers and gay sefioritas 
singing Mexican songs and throwing 
confetti, passed endlessly up and down 
the streets. 

General Plutarco Elias  Calles, 
“Tiger of the Sonora,” is one of those 
men in whose eyes burn the revolu- 
tionary light; yet, of all men, he 
would probably deny such a conten- 
tion; he would call it the light of 
reform, 

Enemy of the large land-owners, 
friend of the peons (laborers), social- 
ist, nationalist, he passes among the 
élite of the “dis”’-United Mexican 
States as a Radical. A _ Radical? 
“No,” says President Calles, with a 
powerful, quivering Mexican negative. 
“Radical? Nonsense! Radical? Yes, 
if the term is clearly understood. I am 
frankly for giving the exploited Mexi 
can masses a new deal... . Property? 
Of course property and Capital have 
rights—and rights which must be pro 
tected. But in Mexico’s past it was 
considered that property rights were 
the only rights. We know that 
Capital will not come unless assured of 
fair treatrnent. As far as I am con- 
cerned, it shall always have it.” 

Not only does the President cham- 
pion the oppressed classes of the Na- 
tion with the sword of nationalism and 
win them with a popular land program, 
but he goes so far as to protect them 
against themselves. Here consideration 
of two points reveals two startling 
facts: The President, while person 
ally “fond of the bottle,” is a staunch 
prohibitionist and, while a large land- 
owner, is a firm supporter of the land 
act, which aims at splitting up large 
estates and dividing them among the 
landless. In general, his policy is very 
largely that of his predecessor, ex- 
President Alvaro Obregon. 

Forty-seven years have fled since 
Plutarco Elias Calles first squalled and 
puked in the nurse’s arms; and at this 
age of maturity he is found to be a man 
of energetic action, resolute, ruthless. 
Well over average height, with the re- 
mains of youthful handsomeness still 
lurking in his face, Sefior Calles is at 
once an imposing figure with an arrest- 
ing personality. His head is large and 
his brow deep, usually puckered into a 
frown; beneath, two dark eyes flash 
forth into the world to stir the hearts 
of men. The mustached mouth—once 
straight with cruel, thin lips—now 
droops at the ends, an unmistakable 
sign of the bodily ailment which has 
for some time affected him; but the 
chin—the chin of a fighter, of a leader 
—is still there. 

The heights of the Presidency have 
not been scaled without difficulty by 
Sefior Calles. And it is interesting to 
note that, during most of his political 
career, he has stood in the shadow of 
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one-armed Alvaro Obregon whom many 
believe to be the greatest Mexican 
statesman since Benito Juarez, the 
President who overthrew the Empire in 
1867 and ordered shot the unhappy 
Maximilian, brother of Franz Josef, 
Emperor of Austria. 

Plutarco Calles started life as a 
school teacher and was for 17 years a 
persuasive pedagog. In the exercise of 
his profession, he was imbued with 
some of that idealism that lit the soul 
of the late ex-President Woodrow Wil- 
son. But in Mexico of that day he was 
not understood. From the position of 
Mayor of Fronteras, the proud Mexican 
aristocrats forced him. Not a public 
office was open to him, This drove him 
to the “soap-box”; and his so-called 
Radical speeches inflamed the workers 
to red-hot enthusiasm for him, his 
enemies to bitter hatred. 

In 1911 came the Porfirio Diaz 
Revolution; Calles was among the first 
to join against Diaz. Came the fierce 
revolt against Francisco Madero; 
Calles rose from the ranks to a 
colonelcy. Came the Victoriana Huerta 
Rebellion; General Alvaro Obregon 
found Calles, made him a general in 
command of the Sonora army. From 
this moment, the beneficent shade of 
Sefior Obregon hovered about him. 
Governor of Sonora he became, and 
then Cabinet Minister. And, when the 
snappy struggle against President Car- 
ranza began, the Sonora triumvirate— 
Obregon, Calles and Adolfo de la 
Huerta—was in being. 

After the revolt, Adolfo de la Huerta 
became Provisional President until 
Senor Obregon was elected to that dig- 
nity. Then peace reigned for three 
years; and the Sonora triplets were in- 
dispensable to one another—Calles «as 
Ministro de la Gobernacién (Minister 
of the Interior), de la Huerta as Min- 
ister of Finance. In the fourth year of 
this régime, the 1924 election loomed. 
Mexicans speculated as to whether 
Calles or de la Huerta would succeed 
President Obregon. The latter favored 
his right-hand man and favorite, Gen- 
eral Calles. For a time, de la Huerta 
also favored him, because, as allegedly 
arranged, he was to become President 
after Calles. Then, with peculiar sud- 
denness, de la Huerta rocked the 
revolutionary cradle of Mexico—the 
triumvirate was shattered; and, in its 
ruins, de la Huerta found his political 
grave. Only one man was left to suc- 
ceed Obregon; nor did Obregon con- 
ceal his satisfaction; for the man was 
Calles, his friend, his protégé, his faith- 
ful comrade-in-arms. 

And now, big as Sefior Calles is, it 
is conceded that Sefior Obregon is big- 
ger. Is Plutarco Elias Calles to be, 
therefore, a puppet-President? The 
odds seem to favor it. 
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Hard Socker* 


Mr. Masefield’s Hero 
Crosses Rights and Lefts 


The Story. Between forest and 
sea, high over Las Palomas harbor, 
was the mansion known as_ Los 
Xicales, where the descendant of 
one who came with Cortez had 
lived to his end in faith, poverty 
and style. Sard Harker, sailor, lay on 
the barque Venturer in Las Paloiras 
harbor, dreaming of a girl he loved. In 
his dream, the vision of that proud and 
now empty house stood up clear and 
portentious, while a voice rang in his 
ears: “You will meet her again in that 
house for the second of three times. 
It will be very, very important, so be 
ready.” Ten years after his dream, he 
found himself again in Las Palomas, 
this time as mate of the Pathfinder. 
“Now,” he thought, “it will come true 
as appointed.” He went ashore to see 
a prizefight, at the ringside heard one 
Sagrado plotting to kidnap an English 
girl named Kingsborough who was stay- 
ing at Xicales; he borrowed a bicycle, 
rode out to warn her. Kingsborough 
was not the name he had known her by 
when he had seen her for the first of 
the “three times.” 

His warning went unheeded, his bi- 
cycle was stolen, his ship left without 
him, his girl was kidnapped. Searching 
for a short cut to town, he wandered 
into a swamp, was bitten by a deadly 
sting-ray; into a smugglers’ camo, was 
befriended; into a native train guard, 
was jailed, far inland. He escaped from 
jail, hatless, bootless, penniless; cleaned 
up a bar-room with his good right fist 
(the jacket design), set out to walk to 
Los Agostino, 110 miles away across 
the Sierras, to get news of his ship, of 
his lady. Fierce and famishing he so- 
journed to the wilderness. Over the 
hazardous ice-fields of the Sierras, 
where only a single man in 100 years 
had passed before him, he went in safety, 
came to Los Agostino, 

There he learned that the Pathfinder 
had gone down, that Miss Kingsborough 
was still in the clutches of Sagrado. 
By chance, he encountered her brother 
in the street; while the two stood in 
talk, the stolen lady screamed from a 
neighboring house. Sard entered; soon 
he and Sagrado were swapping punches. 
Sard’s right for once failed him; so did 
his left. Sagrado, who had the muscle 
of a baboon, was about to sacrifice the 
intrepid sailor at the very shrine of his 
unswerving attachment when—the door 
burst down, in pelted Brother Kings- 
borough with reinforcements, Sagrado 
was led off in chains; and the happy 
couple whose separation had given rise 


*Sard Harker—John Masefield—Macmillan 
($2.50) 


MASEFIELD 
His book teems with action 


to so much narrative on the part of Mr. 
Masefield were—for the time being— 
united. 

Significance. Since it is a graceless 
business to cast aspersion at the work 
of one so justly honored as the author 
of this novel, it may be said that the 
book teems with action. Like a dis- 
orderly street seen from a window, 
cobbled with yellow faces, it teems; 
adventures shoulder and jostle; events 
prod each other’s ribs; Sentimentality 
picks the pocket of Romance. One is 
forcibly reminded that nothing is 
quite so dull as unvaried liveliness. 
It is a book that achieves a forthright 
swagger that the fiction of this latter 
day has largely lost. Beauty in dis- 
tress is white; villainy is black indeed. 
It relinquishes, at the same time, 
whatever graces of subtlety and in- 
vention the fiction of this latter day 
has gained. 

The Author. John Masefield was 
born in Shropshire, England, in what 
year few know. He disdained school, 
tramped around the country till his 
parents indentured him to the cap- 
tain of a merchant ship for the sum 
of a shilling a month. He sailed over 
a great part of the world. In 1902, 
derelict in Manhattan, he got a job in 
a saloon serving beer, washing 
glasses, taking care of the bartender’s 
baby. The poet Yeats encouraged 
him to write. His works include: The 
Everlasting Mercy, The Widow in the 
Bye-Strect,- Dauber, The Daffodil 
Fields, Reynard the Fox, Gallipoli 
(prose), Enslaved, 


Life of Conrad 
JosrEpH Conran—Ford Madox Ford 
—Little, Brown ($2.50). Ford Madox 
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Ford collaborated with Conrad in the 
writing of Romance, The Inheritors, 
The Nature of a Crime, In this mono- 
graph, which is built up like a house of 
blocks out of pointed anecdotes, snatches 
of conversation, brief and vivid scenes 
recollected, the personality of Joseph 
Conrad is projected as he revealed it to 
a human being during many years of 
close intimacy. You have Conrad hyp- 
notizing a country grocer into giving 
him three years unlimited credit, throw- 
ing teacups into the fire when heated 
by argument with a lady, sailing up the 
Thames in a steam launch with cigars, 
champagne, plovers’ eggs in aspic. Mor- 
tared with the egotism of Mr. Ford, 
who jauntily refers to himself as “the 
finest stylist in England,” the blocks 
fall into place; and slowly there looms 
up the spirit of Joseph Conrad, who in 
all the world would have loved nothing 
better than to have singed the king of 
Spain’s beard; who once outwitted the 
Dutch Navy; and who wrote “the finest 
books in the world.” 


Short Stories 

THREE FLichts Up—Sidney Howard 
—Scribner ($2.00). Here are four of 
the most notable short stories of the 
season. None of them is very short. 

A Likeness of Elizabeth deals with 
the forgery of a painting by Holbein 
The ‘sham is detected by one of the 
forger’s best friends. 

Transatlantic is a study. of the pas- 
sengers of a great liner on a voyage to 
the U. S., their problems aiid their in- 
terrelationship. There are, notably, 
Harry, young American with a conti- 
nental veneer of Burleigh, 
placid Britisher; Jennie, “good sport,” 
life of the party. 

Mrs. Vietch is the story of a woman 
deserted by her husband and her family, 
of her trials and how he conquered 
them, 

The God They Left Behind Them is 
the weird tale of a house haunted by 
the vengeful God of Jonathan Edwards 
and his Puritan contemporaries to whom 
the chiefest of sins is Folly 


snobbery ; 


Pleasant Poet 

A Harp 1n THE Winps—Daniel Hen- 
derson—A ppleton ($1.25). This is the 
book of a U. S. poet who finds his 
country pleasant, the world not wholly 
bad. Delicately, temperately, he writes 
of “Springtime along the Pennsylvania 
Railroad,” “Tenement Children,” 
“Keats,” “Friendship,” “The Lacka- 
wanna Ferry.” A flowery hedge, a reg- 
iment of roses, the filagrees of a frozen 
brook—these lift his heart; and his eye 
is quick to value those exquisite banali- 
ties of everyday life that the gross can- 
not see, and the great have not time to 
write about. When he sings of the 
“Pony Express,” “The First Steamboat 
on the Mississippi,” “The Coming of the 
Railroad,” he strains his note; these 
themes call for a larger voice than his. 
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New Plays 

The Magnolia Lady. - Ruth Chat- 
terton is not a good musical comedienne. 
>he sings only mildly and dances doubt- 
fully. Her charm is forced a trifle out 
of focus by the unfamiliar medium and 
her emotional accomplishments are not 
required. Her experiment behind an 
orchestra is therefore declared an error. 

She was hampered somewhat, it is 
true, by a leisurely and meagerly hu- 
mored book. The music, too, was un- 
eventful. The combination was based 
on the kindly comedy Come out of the 
Kitchen, in which Miss Chatterton 
starred some scasons past. 

Dawn broke somewhat unpleasant- 
ly behind a cloudy sky of incontinent 
youth. found them 
selves abruptly 
ladies. One committed suicide on the 
fringes of a house party and the other 
lived and married the man she loved. 
A puritanical papa who objected most 
determinedly to these unfortunate ad- 
ventures was argued down by his wife 
on the grounds that she, too, in the days 
of her youth had subdivided her vir- 
ginity. She had made a good wife. 
Daughter would make a good wife. 

All this is, of course, in re the 
younger generation. The young ladies 
are plentifully petted and cocktailed. 
Most of it is dull and arrantly absurd. 
Emma Dunn, as the mother, reinforces 
it with the single striking performance. 


Two young ladies 
young but no more 


Tney Knew What They Wanted. 
Sek’om in the memory of U. S. theatro- 
philes have such ecstatics cmanated 
from the critics as those greeting this 
play, the second of the Theatre Guild’s 
Never, in the history of the 
Theatre Guild, has the demand for seats 
been so importunate. Never has an 
author had more cause to be complacent 
than has Sidney Howard, nor an actress 
and actor than Pauline Lord and Richard 
Bennett 

Yet edging‘ unaccountably under this 
wild and high hurrah certain skeptics 
have discerned a hollow note. A minor 
note te be sure, and one that detracts 
only slightly from the aggregate rejoic- 
ing. Yet this note is sufficient to per- 
suade these sceptics that They Knew 
What They Wanted is not a great play 
and that the performance of Mr. Ben- 
nett is undeserving of hysterical super- 
lative. Of the performance of Miss 
Lord too much can scarcely be said, and 
therein lies the situation’s key. 

It will be recalled that this actress 
was welcomed by the London critics as 
one of the greatest of Americans (in 
Anna Christic\, Her interpretation of 
the unlettered waitress who married by 
mail in the present play substantiates 
their judgment. So brilliantly did she 
play the part, so perfectly defined were 


season. 





her weaknesses and pathos, so irresis- 
tible her reading of the wistful lines 
that she swept the audience from its 
mental moorings. It is the opinion of 


Miss Lorp 
She married by mail 


these skeptics that to Miss Lord alone 
is due the thorough public triumph, 

She marries by mail and arrives at 
the vineyard farm in California to find 
that her prospective husband, an old 
Italian, has tricked her by sending in 
place of his own, the photograph of his 
youthful, wayward, farm hand. The 
deception discovered, she concludes that 
even old Tony is preferable to the 
spaghettied dreariness of her ’Frisco 
job. Tony breaks both his legs just be- 
fore the wedding and three months pass. 
The girl is with child by the farm hand 
Joe. In a severe and somewhat artifi- 
cial climax Tony, whom she has mean- 
while come to love, retaitis her as his 
wife. 

Mr, Bennett’s portrait of the voluble 
old vineyard-keeper is technically adept, 
artful in appearance, but often lacking 
in absolute conviction. Glenn Anders 
does incomparably the best work of his 
career as the farm hand. The remain- 
der of the production is managed with 
the usual surety and vigor of the 
Theatre Guild. 

It remains only to be said that the 
dialog is dotted with the most consist- 
ently severe profanity of any play with- 
iit memory. 

Heywood Broun—‘Pauline Lord gave 
the finest performance I have ever 
seen.” 


My Girl. If you are one of the 
agreeable nomads who blend with the 
hurrying theatre crowds only occa- 
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sionally, this play may seem acceptable. 
It is a musical essay on the trials of 
Prohibition. The fact that a good many 
of the lines are frayed with age will 
not depress you. Yet, if you are a sus- 
picious theatre-goer from the midst of 
the metropolis where a good joke is an 
old joke in a week, you are cautioned 
quietly against it. 

The music is generally excellent. The 
chorus is more important than the cast. 


Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the light 
of metropolitan criticism, seem most 
important : 


Drama 


S. S. Giencatnn—Four of Eugene 
O’Neill’s earlicr sea tales in a sharply 
etched production by the Provincetown 
Players. 

SILENcE—Starts in a death house, 
jumps back to the murder, evades the 
electric chair. HH. B. Warner and a 
tense, if trivial, melodrama, 

ConscrenceE—A Western feature of a 
girl who went wrong while her hus- 
band was in jail; chiefly conspicuous 
for the performance of Lillian Foster. 

Wuat Price Giory ?—The brilliance 
and bitterness of war as told by the 
marines on the French Front. 

THey Knew Wuat THey WantTep 
—Reviewed in this issue. 

DesirE UNDER THE EL_Ms—Eugene 
O’Neill again, this time in a New Eng- 
land farmhouse where the old farmer 
marries a youthful bride and discovers 
she loves his son. 

Waurre Carco—The things you learn 
from the natives if marooned on a 
lonely post in Africa, 


Comedy 

THe GuarpsMAN—Alifred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne carry on their own do- 
mestic comedy. 

THe Farmer’s Wire—In which a 
rural widower attempts to find a new 
wife, exhausts the outside possibilities 
and selects his housekeeper. 

Mintck—Theatrical version of Edna 
Ferber’s short story of the impossibili- 
ties of a middle-class father-in-law, 

Grounps For Dtvorce—Ina Claire's 
delightful prescription for losing and 
winning a husband via the divorce 
court. ; 

Expresstnc Wuii1r—Closing weeks 
of the satiric idyll on the contrasting 
temperaments of the artist youth and the 
hard-bitten veteran of business. 

Tue SHow-Orr—The bombs of brag- 
adoccio bursting in the hot air of ir- 
resistible overconfidence. 


Musical 
Kettledrums, kicks and wisecracks are 
the most agreeably combined in the fol- 
lowing diversions: Kid Boots, The 
Grab Bag, The Ritz Revue, Rose-Marie, 
Ziegfeld Follies, Dixie to Broadway, 
Scandals, P’'ll Say She Is, Annie Dear. 
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Beethoven Association 


In Manhattan, the Beethoven Asso- 
ciation* gave a concert. Sedate and 
grave was the music heard, the august, 
the decorous, the lovely works of the 
great masters of yesterday—Schubert, 
Schumann, Haydn. One departure from 
classicism was made—the rendering of 
Chausson’s Chanson Perpétuelle by 
Mme. Stanley, supported by a stringed 
quartet. ‘Very bad,” said Critic Deems 
Taylor of this departure. But for the 
works august, sedate, all critics had 
praise. The chamber music of Haydn 
was the piece de résistance. Next to 
the master, Beethoven, the darling of 
those who attend the Society’s concerts 
is that same Croatian Kapellmeister, 
who, when about to compose, donned 
white tie, stiff shirt, suave black coat 
and worked by candlelight that the for- 
mality so delicately affected in his per- 
son might with an equal scrupulousness 
be reflected in his urbane compositions. 
Koussevitzky 

On the platform of Carnegie Hall, 
Manhattan, stood a tall Russian. -He 
had sparkling eyes, thin hands, greying 
hair, a tailor, He was Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, new conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, making his Man- 
hattan début. With uncommon dignity 
he turned his back on the notable com- 
pany assembled in that hall, raised his 
arms. Rank on rank behind him stood, 
sat, lounged, the many who had come to 
see whether the Boston Symphony had 
any chance of regaining the haughty 
place it held before Dr. Karl Muck 
went to Fort Oglethorpe under the Es- 
pionage act in 1917, whether it were 
true that this conductor was a “hyp- 
notist,” whether he could interpret De- 
bussy, whether he wagged his head. 
They noted that he had a good back. 
They noted that every now and then, 
when he wanted to indicate a sudden 
pianissimo, he shot his left hand into 
the air, palm flat, in the way of one who 
hoists a heavy tray or thrusts a torch 
aloft. For the rest, his gestures were 
continent. He led Debussy’s Nuages; 
Honegger’s Pacific 231, Scriabin’s Poem 
of Ecstacy. Like a storm of white hail 
came the clapping. With inexorable 
courtesy, Koussevitzky bowed and 
bowed. 

Serge Alexandrovitch Koussevitzky 

*The Beethoven Association of New York 
was founded by Harold Bauer, pianist. Its 
members include many famed musical artists. 
Its purpose, in general, is to stimulate public 
interest in classical music, in particular to 
present the works of Beethoven in all forms, 
especially those least often heard. Large are 
its box-office receipts. These proceeds it has 
devoted to such good works as shall abet 4he 
fame of Beethoven, paying for the publication 
of Arthur Wheelock Thayer’s Life of Beetho- 
ven in its first English version, contributing 
to the New York Public Library a valuable 
collection of works relating to the Master, 


giving a large sum toward the erection of a 
new Festspielhaus at Salzburg, Germany. 














was born in 1874 in Vyshny Volotchk, 
Russia. He gained admission to the 
Moscow Conservatory by promising to 
study the double bass, an instrument 
much needed at the moment in the con- 
servatory orchestra. Out of the belly 
of that bull fiddle he brought such mu- 
sic as no Russian, perhaps no other 
man, had ever brought before. When 
learning to conduct he grouped chairs 
about him in the positions players would 
occupy in actual performance, conducted 
voiceless symphonies, ghosts responding. 
He made his first appearance in Berlin, 
conducted with success in London, Paris, 
other European capitals. He came to 
the Boston Symphony to take the place 
of able Pierre Monteux, 


Puccini 


As it must to all men, Death came to 
Giacomo Puccini, famed composer, at 
Brussels, Belgium, where he had gone 
for radium treatment for tumor of the 
throat. Weakened by the treatment, he 
died of a heart attack. While he lay 
dying, his opera Madame Butterfly was 
being presented at the Costanza Thea- 
tre, Rome. On the day of his death, 
his opera La Bohéme was presented at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, Man- 
hattan, where, after the third act, 
Chopin’s Funeral March was played by 
the orchestra, In Italy, Premier Mus- 
solini announced that Puccini’s funeral 
would be paid for by the Italian Gov- 
ernment, Puccini had just been ap 
pointed to the Senate. 


Incomparably the most popular of 
contemporary composers, Puccini was 
born at Lucca, Italy, 1858, His father, 
his grandfather, his great-grandiather 
had all composed music. He attracted 
attention when his one-act opera Le 
Villi was successfully performed at La 
Scala, Milan. His next work, Edgar, 
was a failure; but he won note with 
Manon Lescaut, and international fame 
with La Bohéme. Tosca and Madame 
Butterfly followed. The Girl of the 
Golden West, based on a drama by 
David Belasco, produced at the Metro- 
politan with Caruso and Emmy Destinn, 
did not long survive,* nor did the three 
short operas I] Tabarro, Suor Angelica, 
Gianni Schicchi, given their premiére at 
the Metropolitan six years ago. These 
latter failures could detract little from 
his fame. Tosca, La Bohéme, Madame 
Butterfly, Manon Lescaut are part of 
the regular repertoire of every opera 
company. Wherever a fiddle scrapes, 
his songs are heard. He left behind 
him an unfinished opera Turandot. 


*In the U. S. 











Toscanini 


One night in 1886 they were giving 
Aida at the Rio de Janeiro Opera 
House. A new conductor had the 
baton. He showed nervousness; the 
great house stirred uneasily. He 
bungled a _ pianissimo passage, he 
brought in his strings raggedly; a sin 
ister sibilant flew round the galleries. 
“Hiss-sss-sss” went the fine senhorinas, 
“sss-Sss-Sss” went the fierce senhores. 
Distraught, unmanned, hearing a 
crooked death in every venomous sss, 
that new conductor broke his baton over 
his knee, fled weeping from the house. 
From his lowly place among the cellos 
rose up then a young Italian, scuttled 
to the dais, raised his bow for silence. 
He did not look at the score; he knew 
it by heart. So came to fame Arturo 
Toscanini, now hailed as Italy’s “great 
est conductor.” 

Last week in Manhattan, at the home 
of Mrs. Vincent Astor, met the Board 
of Directors of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety.* Chairman Clarence H. Mackay 
made announcements. He said that 
Arturo Toscanini had agreed to conduct 
the Philharmonic Orchestra in a series 
of concerts next year. He added that 
Willem Mengelberg, tiny Dutch giant 
ot the baton, had been reéngaged for 
three years; that Wilhelm Furtwdaeng- 
ler, German conductor, will shortly 
appear in a guest engagement. 

Toscanini has not been heard in the 
U. S. since 1920, when he toured the 
country with his La Scala orchestra, 
gave a series of concerts which were 
lavishly heralded, created a sensation 
with interpretation of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony. Before the War, he 
conducted for seven years at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Manhattan, 
directing with equal aplomb Russian, 
French, German, Italian opera He 
produced Dukas’ Ariane et Barbe-Bleu, 
Moussorgsky’s Boris Godounov; re- 
vived Gluck’s Orfeo and Armide, 
Weber’s Euryvanthe. 

His feats of memory have become 
legend. Never has he been seen to use 
a score. In his head are over 100 
operas, in addition to an enormous con- 
cert repertoire. When the jealous ask, 
“Why does he not use a score?” they 
answer themselves “Bravado.” It is 
not bravado. Toscanini is so near- 
sighted that he cannot read a note that 
is more than: half a foot under his nose. 
Long before ever his great night in 
Rio de Janeiro, he scraped his big 
fiddle with no white sheets propped up 
before him. “Where is your music?” 
asked the conductor one day. “Under 
the seat of my trousers,” replied Tos- 
canini. 

"The Directors, beside Mr. Mackay, are: 
Frederic A. Juilliard, Marshall Field, Otto 
H. Kahn, Charles Triller, Alvin W. Krech, 
Arthur Judson, Nicholas Murray_ Butler, 
Scipione Guidi, Mrs. _E, . Harriman, 
Thomas L. Leeming, L. E. Manoly, Frank L. 
Polk, D. Edward Porter, Walter W. Price, 
Elihu Root, Charles H. Sabin, Nelson S. 
Spencer, Maurice Van Praag. Mrs. Vincent 


Astor is the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee on the Auxiliary Board, 





ART 


Pennell’s Pen 


Joseph Pennell, famed painter, etcher, 
published* a gasconade, prefaced with 
a diatribe—Etchers and Etching. Writ- 
ing it, gall scored his pen; gloom puck- 
ered his mouth. In his foreword, he 
denounces, derides all others who have 
written about etching. The curator of 
prints in the British Museum, he is de- 
molished; “poor old Hamerton” (Ham- 
erton whose works have long been the 
only authority on etching), he is 
spurned He employs many great 
names, many swaggering pronouns 
“Whistler,” says Etcher Pennell, 
“Whistler and I... .” “Whistler and 
me... .” Down the list of the world’s 
immortal etchers he runs his pen, here 
scratching out a name, there setting a 
black spot, occasionally making the 
faint check-mark of approval. Of 
Zorn’s later prints he says: “They had 
become feeble and photographic beyond 
words,” though for the other periods 
of that surpassing master he has some 
admiration. The book is illustrated with 
the prints of many great etchers— 
Whistler, Rembrandt, Pennell, Gova, 
Duveneck, Turner, Lepére—in exquisite 
photogravure, illumined with pointed 
anecdote. He recounts how he talked 
before a certain print society “to edu- 
cate it,” and how after his tirade a lady 
“furry and smelly” sailed up to him 
without glancing at the gallery walls: 

“Oh, Mr. Pennell, your exhibition is 
so beautiful, and it was so sweet of you 
to come and fell us about it.” 





“Yes, madame, I can say it is beau-* 


tiful, because it is by the greatest artist 
ot modern times.” 
“Why, I thought it was yours. 
“T regret, madame, 
looking at the works of Whistler ‘ 
“Great is American education,” adds 
sardonic Pennell. 


” 


you are 


” 


No Menace 


Andrew J. Volstead clapping his hand 
to the shoulder of Jesus Christ in the 
manner of one who makes an arrest; 
William J. Bryan spilling a jar of wine 
made by holy miracle out of water; 
William H. Anderson at the doorway in 
a derby hat. This parable—a raid on 
the marriage feast of Cana, painted by 
J. Francois Kaufman and exhibited last 
year in Manhattan—led to the arrest 
and conviction of Abraham S. Baylin- 
son, Secretary of the Society of Inde 
pendent Artists, for “violation of public 
decency.” Last week an Appellate 
Court reversed the decision, returned to 
Mr. Baylinson the fine of $100 which 
he had paid. 


*ErcHers AND EtcHinc — Macmillan 
($12.50). A first edition of this work was 
published in 1919, 


TIME 


CINEMA 


The New Pictures 
Isn’t Life Wonderful? Down the 


long rank of cinema producers, uni- 
formed in the maddening monotony 
of platitude and always marking 
time, one man may now and then be 
seen to step ahead. David Wark 
Griffith took his first step forward 
with The Birth of a Nation when the 
ranks were straggling and new. 
Since then he has widened the mar- 
gin of his advance and stands un- 
challenged as Commanding Officer. 
This absolute leader in the film field 
has made another of his all too rare 
productions. To Germany he went 
to make it; took Germany’s post- 
War hunger as his theme; two peas- 
ants are his personalities, Dealing in 
the oldest properties of drama—love 
and poverty — he has made an ex- 
traordinary film, 

The tale is all simplicity. Hans 
and Inga, young and virtually with- 
out food or money, marry. They 
raise potatoes. Raiders seize the 
crop. They save a little money to 
buy beef and find the price has 
abruptly jumped beyond them. Sau- 
sage, presented by a rich American, 
they lose. Hand in hand at the end 
they are still happy. “Isn’t Life 
Wonderful!” cry they. 

Neil Hamilton and Carol Dempster 
(cf. America) have the parts. So 
telling are their portraits that the 
director must be further commended. 

As postscript to this tribute must 
be added the opinion that the film 
will not be popular. So taken are 
the masses with tinsel imitations that 
simple sincerity must necessarily be 
tasteless, 


. 


Sundown. The chief impression 
afforded by this film is that all the 
cows in the world were assembled. 
This bovine convention purports to 
be the “last great Western herd,” 
driven from the ranges by the squat- 
ter settlers, on its way to wider 
grazing lands in Mexico. In other 
words, the twilight of the old West. 
The idea and the purpose were com- 
mendable but the endless appearances 
of thousands of cows simply became 
monotonous. Woven roughly into 
the migration was the love story of 
the head cowboy and a girl whose 
cabin on the plains was wrecked in a 
stampede, 


The Silent Accuser. Dog films 
usually succeed. Peter the Great is 
the canine protagonist of this ex- 
ample. He frees his master, falsely 
accused of murder, from jail. A re 
markably trained actor, he is emi- 
nently worth watching, 


December 8, 1924 


SCIENCE 





Leeds? Turin? Rome? 


“National Radio Week” was cele- 
brated by attempts on several succes- 
sive nights to exchange the programs 
of U. S. and European Radio Stations, 
For one hour, the U. S, radiocasters had 
the ether and the Europeans tried to 
keep still, For the next hour, the Eu- 
ropeans had the air and the Americans 
were supposed to do nothing but listen, 
The experiment was hardest on the 
Europeans because it was held from 3 
to 5 A. M. London time, which in the 
U, S. are respectable hours of the pre-~ 
vious evening. The object of choosing 
such inconvenient hours for the Euro 
peans was, of course, to have the favor- 
able atmospheric conditions which night 
affords. 

The success of the attempt was par- 
tial but not complete. Some people 
heard and some did not, Some people 
thought they heard, and did not. . Recep- 
tion was usually fragmentary, although 
now and then quite clear. On some 
nights the success was much greater 
than on others, Frequently amateurs on 
both sides of the water heard more of 
the programs and more stations than did 
radio experts. 

Americans believed they heard Lon- 
don, Newcastle, Aberdeen, Paris, Ma- 
drid, Turin, Cardiff, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Rome. Abroad the greatest success 
seemed to be in picking up station 
KDKA of Pittsburgh. WJZ (Manhat- 
tan), WCAP (Washington, D. C.) and 
WGY (Schenectady) were among the 
other U, S. broadcasters. 


Forward Marches 


While radio fans were tensely listen- 
ing for voices overseas, the Radio Cor- 
poration of America was straining its 
eyes to see across the Atlantic. 

After several days experimenting with 
a device on which 22 months of labor 
had been spent, the public was at last 
permitted to see the results. Photo- 
graphs were turned into radio im- 
pulses, were shot across the sea from 
Carnarvon (Wales), were picked up in 
the U. S. and the pictures reproduced. 

The device used for the sending was 
similar to that used last May for trans- 
mitting pictures by telephone (TrMF, 
June 2). It consisted of a cylinder in 
which a photographic negative is placed. 
A beam of light strikes the cylinder 
which slowly rotates. Passing through 
the film it activates a photo-electric cell. 
The cell gives out electrical impulses in 
proportion to the strength of the light 
that filters through the film, The grada- 
tions of these electrical impulses are 
very delicate. If put upon the air, static 
would greatly interfere with them. In- 
stead they are stored until a given 
amount (two-millionths of an ampere) 
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A GORHAM CHRISTMAS 


at the price of ordinary ware — 


Coffee Service 


A beautifully de- 
signed coffee service 
made bythe Gorham 
craftsmen. Pot, $46.00 
with gold linedcream 
pitcher $13.00, and 
sugar bow! $14.00 


Vi Long 
y Handed 
y Mirror 
y 
/ Dignified ele- 
gance was never 
better displayed 
than in this 
smart Gorham 
production. 
$36.00 


Sweetmeat Basket 
A glass lined sugar or 
sweetmeat basket is a fa- 
vored gift. $13.50 





IS . 
Bon Bon Dish 


This delightful revival of an 
historic shape is in great de- 
mand. $9.00 





Sandwich Plate 
Especially lovely with 
dainty “tea things.’ $25.00 


NEW YORK 


What an opportunity for the most 
charming of Christmas gifts. Beauti- 
ful sterling silver in great variety 
wrought by Gorham’s master crafts- 
men — from a complete dinner ser- 
vice to exquisite little pieces, some 
priced as low as $2.50. 

Your jeweler will show you these and 
other Gorham productions. Ask him or 
write to us for the interesting Gorham 
booklet of C ‘hristmas gift suggestions. 


GORHAM 


‘FOR 90 YEARS AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS” 


PROVIDENCE 





Pumpkin Leaf Dish 


Individual nut dishes and 
place-card holder. $2.50 


Ash Tray and Match Case 


A useful remembrance, in 
an attractive plaid pattern, 
Tray, $3.75 —Case, $3.50 


Dutch Boy Cup 


My Own” cup of sterling; 
one of Gorham’s fascinating 
gifts for children. $11.00 


Cigarette Case 


A handsome, always use 
ful gift for men. $23.00 





Peppers 
Very smart with new band 
decoration. $8.00 the pair, 


B Micke * 
comes 


Candlesticks 


Indispensable to the home 
of perfect taste. Unusual 
value at $35.00 the pair. 
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accumulates. Then it is discharged as 
a sharp dot with which static does not 
interfere. Thus static is eliminated and 
the device can be worked at all hours of 
the day and night. When the light por- 
tions of the negative appear, these dots 
follow each other so rapidly that they 
produce a dash. These impulses of even 
intensity are picked up and by a reverse 
process set to work making sketches. 
The recording device is double—a foun- 
tain pen records the sketches; and a 
photographic device registers the pic- 
ture anew on a negative. Strangely 
enough, the pen draws pictures that at 
the present stage of development give 
better ideas of the original than the 
photographic reproduction, although the 
pen device was added only to give the 
receiving operator a better idea of how 
the picture was coming out. 

Pictures were sent at the rate of 
about one every 20 minutes. The first 
to come was President Coolidge. The 
next, Secretary Hughes. Next came a 
Chinese proverb in heavy type: “One 
picture is worth 10,000 words” (at the 
present speed of transmission each pic- 
ture is about the equivalent of 600 
words—at 7c. a word, press rate, $42). 
Pictures of Oxford winning a relay 
race at Cambridge, of a _ steamship 
wreck on the Tweed River, of Queen 
Mother Alcxandra, of Premier Stanley 
3aldwin, of Owen D. Young, of Am- 
bassador Kellogg, of the Prince of 
Wales, were also transmitted. 

The man principally responsible for 
the new radiograph is Captain Richard 
H. Ranger, who devised the means of 
sending uniform impulses so that static 
does not annul the transmission. 

General J. G. Harbord, President of 
the Radio Corporation, philosophized: 

“As we study the forward marches 
of science and their effect of steadily 
shrinking the world to what will ulti- 
mately become a single, big community 
of fellow humans, we must admit the 
growing necessity for the development 
of a universal language. Until this new 
process is worked out in its tedious way 
and accepted by the nations of the 
world, photoradiograms, which speak 
the truly universal language of pictures, 
will go far to bridge the gap that dif 
ferent latitudes and tongues have inter 
posed between the peoples of this 
sphere on which we live.” 


Sailless Ship 


Anton Flettner’s Rotor Ship (Treg, 
Nov. 17)—or Sailless Ship, as it is 
more commonly called—has set the sci- 
entific world agog. Early reports were 
entirely misleading. There is no ques- 
tion of capturing the energy of the wind 
by means of a windmill and transmit- 
ting this energy in electrical fashion 
to an ordinary type of propeller, The 
invention is at once more simple in 
mechanism and more recondite in prin- 
ciple. Imagine the Flettner ship broad- 
side to a natural wind, with its huge 
cylinders rotating in the same direction 
as the hands of a clock laid flat on deck, 
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with the top of the clock at the bow. 


The air of the broadside wind will fol- 
low the path of least resistance and 
move with, and in the same rotational 
direction as, the surface of the cylinder. 
When air passes rapidly over any sur- 
face, it produces suction over that sur- 
face. And this is precisely what hap- 
pens in the giant revolving cylinders. 
They are in suction on their forward 
side and are pulled forward accordingly. 
The vessel moves with them. This 
principle was discovered by Heinrich 
G. Magnus, a German physicist, in 1853. 
It took more than 70 years to find a 
genius to apply it. 





THE PRESS 


At Woodlawn 


They could stand it no longer, those 
business men of Woodlawn, Ill. Last 
week they assembled in the Woodlawn 
Business Men's Association and drew 
up a resolution: 

“WHerEAS, Certain newspapers are 
exploiting crime and criminals to a de- 
gree to disgust and discourage the aver- 
age citizen, and 

“WHEREAS, Said newspapers have the 
habit of publishing the names and ad- 
dresses of unfortunate women and girls 
who are the innocent victims of crim- 
inals; Therefore, be it 

“RESOLVED, That the Woodlawn Busi- 
ness Men’s Association in regular meet- 
ing ... urge a cleansing of the daily 
press of this mass of crime reports and 
suggest that the names and addresses of 
the aforesaid unfortunate women and 
girls be eliminated. . . . Further be it 

“RESOLVED, That this Association en- 
courage clean journalism by codpera- 
tion with such newspapers as show a 
disposition to cleanse their pages of 
these lurid crime stories.” 

Chicago is a city of many suburbs. 
Chicago depends upon its suburbs as 
few cities do. Suburbanites are its big 
buyers in the department stores. Sub- 
urbanites support its theatres. Sub- 
urbanites buy many bales of its news- 
papers. There is a big transient pop- 
ulation from the surrounding agricul- 
tural districts; but without the subur- 
banites Chicago would be at a loss. 

Wherefore the Chicago newspapers, 
with one exception, had cause for con- 
cern in the indignation of the Wood- 
lawn suburbanites.* The Chicago 
Tribune was meant as one of the “cer- 
tain newspapers.” The Chicago Daily 
News was meant. The Journal (Hearst) 
was meant. The Herald-Examiner 
(Hearst) was meant. The only Chi- 
cago newspaper of any dimensions that 


*Other important Chicago suburbs: River 
side, whilom seat of Society; Hinsdale and 
Wheaton, gentleman-farmer communities; 
Oak Park, Rogers Park and Wilmette, ‘‘mid 
dle class” communities, civic-spirited; Evans 
ton, puritanical and efficient; Kenilworth, 
Winnetka and Glencoe, more countrified and 
country-clubby; Highland Park, a cross be- 
tween these and the larger pretensions of 
Evanston; Lake Forest, “the Newport of 


the Middle West.” 














was not meant was The Journal of 
Commerce—terse,. unemotional, efficient 
business man’s daily,- which one Wood- 
lawn Business Man particularized, to- 
gether with the earnest Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, as being a “clean sheet.” 


The Dogs 

After the U. S. press published the 
income tax figures (Time, Nov. 3), the 
U. S. Department of Justice was on the 
lookout for a newspaper-dog or two. 
When the dogs were caught—or rather 
selected—the equivocal tax-publicity 
law, as set forth in the publicity clause 
of the Revenue Act of 1924, would be 
tried on them in test suits. It was a 
matter of interest to the public which, 
of thousands of available canines, the 
Government would select. 

A fortnight ago, a Federal Grand 
Jury in Baltimore indicted The Balti- 
more Post. As dogs go politically now- 
adays, this was a homeless stray; the 
Post supported La Follette. 

Last week, Federal Grand Juries in- 
dicted The Kansas City Journal-Post 
and The New York Herald-Tribune. 
Of these, the Journal-Post was chosen 
because, being privately owned and ed- 
ited by one Walter S. Dickey, the suit 
would determine the rights of an indi- 
vidual under the tax-publicity law. The 
Herald-Tribune was chosen because it 
was the leading Administration organ 
in the biggest U. S. metropolis and its 
prosecution would clear the Administra- 
tion of any charges of partisan discrim- 
ination. 

It was noted of the three cases: That 
the indictments were virtually identical 
in wording, each citing as the cause for 
indictment the publication by the paper 
of the tax figures of individuals chosen 
at random from long lists of names pub 
lished. Thus, the Baltimore Post's al- 
leged offense was in making known the 
payments of five separate citizens, to 
wit, the Messrs. Daniel Willard (rail- 
road man), Waldo Newcomer (capi 
talist), and J. Cookman Boyd, Leon C. 
Coblenz, Frank A. Furst (small tax- 
payers). None of the individuals had 
protested their treatment by the papers 
to the Government. 

That the indictments were brought by 
the Government, not seeking fines and 
imprisonment, but to come at the mean- 
ing of the law. For the newspapers, 
there was safety in numbers. 

That, in outlining their defense (all 
the defendants declared they would plead 
“Not Guilty”), the newspapers fell back 
upon the First Amendment to the U. S. 
Constitution, that Amendment which 
guarantees to the press the right of 
free speech. Everyone was agreed that 
the law provided that the tax lists 
should be placed “open to public in- 
spection.” The question, as the Herald- 
Tribune framed it, would therefore be: 
“Can Congress say, ‘You may talk, but 
you may not write?” 

That Congressional leaders decided 
to await the outcome of the suits before 
considering whether or no to alter the 
publicity clause of the Revenue Act of 


1924. 
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Che Greatest Masterpieces Ever ritten in the 
lost Amazing Book Ever Made! 


MONG all the world’s magnificent treas- 

ures of literature, the genius of Shakes- 

peare shines forth with matchless splendor. 
He is the wonder and the inspiration of each 
succeeding generation. 

No home is complete without his works. The 
finest art of the book-making craft has been called 
forth to present these masterpieces in hundreds 
of different editions. 

But now comes the achievement of achieve. 
ments. Now comes the most amazing edition of 
Shakespeare ever known. It comes from the one 
place known above all others for centuries of fine 
book-making—The Oxford University Press in 
Ieneland. 


tverything in One Volume! 


IHlow can this marvelous new edition be de- 
scribed! For it comprises everything that 
Shakespeare wrote in ONE handy volume! Yes, 
all his plays, all his poems, all his sonnets—not a 
single one omitted, not a single word omitted. 

Yet this extraordinary book is less than one 
inch thick. And most amazing of all, the type is 
NOT small, but wonderfully clear and readable— 
selected as the most readable from 550 type styles 
of the Oxford University Press. 


Magic of Oxford India Paper 


How is it possible? Only through a tremendous 
new discovery in paper-making. Oxford Indi: 
Paper! A paper so marvelously made that 1,35 
pages occupy the space of 200 ordinary pages. 

A secret process produces this marvel of 
modern paper-making. Others have tried to 
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duplicate it in vain. Rare materials enter into 
its making. Skilled, painstaking craftsmanship 
is required. So the number of those who can own 
this wonderful one-volume Shakespeare is limited. 


A Princely Volume 


But this is not only a volume for convenient read- 
ing; it is a book of such luxurious beauty as to 
embellish any home. No illustration can suggest the 
quality of the limp, flexible binding—rich maroon in 
color, beautifully grained. The pages are heavily gold 
edged; a thumb index of titles affords ready reference. 


An Unusual Offer 


We do not want you to take our word about this 
amazing book. Only by seeing it can it be truly ap- 
preciated. Therefore, we will gladly lend it to you 
for one week’s free examination. No deposit of any 
kind is required. Look it over thoroughly and then 
if you wish to keep it send only the small sum noted 
in the coupon herewith. Otherwise, return it at our 
expense, 


THE PLYMOUTH PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Dept. 512. 7 WEST 42d ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE PLYMOUTH PUBLISHING CO., DEPT. 512 
7 West 42d Street, New York, N -Y. 


in full payment within one week. If I do not agree, I 
return the book at your expens¢ 


Name 
Address 


Mark X here if you prefer your hook bend in beautiful 
Persian Morocco. Add $1.50 to the price Same approval 


privilege. 








You may send me for one week's free examination the Oxford 
Edition of Shakespeare’s Complete Works in one volume, printed 
in bold-face type on genuine India paper. If | agree that it is 
one of the most wonderful books ever made J will remit $5.45 
will 





Five Excellent Books 


For Men to Read on 
Politics and Personalities 


These fine books are of lasting 
value and will make welcome 
Christmas gifts for men 


SECRET 
OF 
THE 


Edited by the | 


Gul; = Earl of Kerry 
With a foreword by Philip Guedalla 


This secret correspondence dealing | 
with conspiracy which placed the | 
adventurer, Louis Napoleon, on the | 
throne, is now published for the first | 
time and throws new light on the | 
history of France. $3.50 | 


THOSE 
EUROPEANS 


By Sisley Huddleston 


The eminent journalist’s frank and 
substantiated opinions of those Eu- 
ropeans whose recent activities have 
given them a place in the history of 
Europe. $2.50 


THE WINDOWS 
OF WESTMINSTER 


By A Gentleman with a Duster 


The well-known analyst of British 
social and political affairs discusses 
the leaders of the British Tory party. 
This is the only book on the Tory 
party which has just come into 
power, invaluable to those interested 


in world politics. $2.50 | 


Philip Guedalla’s 
A GALLERY 


Pen portraits and land- 
scapes of such fascinat- 
ing subjects as Fez, 
Mandalay, Anatole 
France, Galsworthy, 
Lord Curzon, and Em- 
press Eugenie, sparkling, 
witty, and scholarly. 
$2.50 


SUPERS AND 
SUPERMEN 


The brilliant historian skillfully lam- 
poons interesting historical figures, 
including Frederick the Great, Louis 
Philippe, Wilfred Blunt and Disraeli. 

$2.50 


At All Booksellers 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th Street New York 














EDUCATION 


Yale Workshop 


Uneasy lie the heads that administer 
the funds of a college. 

This fall, when the Harvard authori- 
ties came to the conclusion that the 
space occupied by Prof. George Pierce 
Baker and his famed school of dramatic 
technique, the 47 Workshop, had best 


©K eystone 
A. Lawrence LoweéLit 


Laconic, sad at heart 


be reconverted from studios to bed- 
rooms, the Workshop closed for the 
year, Prof. Baker set off for a well- 
earned sabbatical, and the Crimson (un- 
dergraduate daily) scored the authori- 
ties for “polished neglect” of Prof. 
Baker and his work. 


Nothing notable in this situation— 
until, last week, adroitly timed as such 
things usually are, a windfall landed in 
the lap of Yale. University, Edward S. 
Harkness, Manhattan Mecenas, gave 
$1,000,000 to the Yale School of 
Fine Arts for the establishment of a 
dramatics department, the erection of a 
theatre, the gathering of a dramatics 
faculty. Speedily Prof. George Pierce 
Baker was invited to lead this faculty. 
Speedily he accepted. Presto—Harvard 
had lost the 47 Workshop altogether. 

Said the Crimson, bitterly: “The 
President and the Board of Overseers, 
with their shameful neglect, are ac- 
countable.” 


Said President Lowell, laconic, sad at 
heart: “The gift to Yale of $1,000,000 
supplies an endowment that does not 
exist elsewhere.” 


Said Prof. Baker: “There has not 
been friction.” 


Harvard men pondered the cause be- 
hind their loss. In the past, Prof. 
Baker had sought, and been refused, an 
experimental theatre and other adjuncts 
of expansion, Had it really been lack 
of funds that underlay this refusal? Or 








lack of belief in dramatics as a valid de- 
partment in: undergraduate instruction? 
Or sheer lack of sensibility ? 


Yale men speculated upon the future 
of their new school. Recent efforts of 
the Yale Dramatic Association had fos- 
tered an interest in the stage which 
could now expand enormously, Dean 
Everett B. Meeks of the Art School 
went promptly to work with a commit- 
tee to plan buildings. Prof. Baker inti- 
mated that there would be a prize for 
the annual Yale play and Yale men re- 
calied how plays from the 47 Work- 
shop had reached Broadway, how 
Workshop graduates had become famed 
playwrights. 


There was Frederick Ballard, whose 
Believe Me, Xantippe! was produced in 
1913 by William A. Brady, acted by 
John Barrymore. Cleves Kincaid wrote 
Common Clay, Jane Cowl’s success in 
1915. Mamma’s Affair was the work 
of Rachel Barton Butler. Two years 
ago there was You and I, by Philip J. 
Q. Barry. Other craftsmen who 
learned their trade from Prof. Baker 
are Eugene O’Neill, Edward Sheldon, 
Edward Knobloch, David Carb, Jules 
Eckert Goodman, Kenneth MacGowan 
(producer) and Lee Simonson (scenic 
director). 


Prof. Baker started teaching English 
at Harvard in 1888, the year after his 
graduation. The Workshop grew out 
of student enthusiasm for his course, 
“English 47,” and soon attracted mem- 
bers from outside the Harvard enroll- 
ment. Young women from Radcliffe 
College and Boston Town joined in the 
productions, budding playwrights from 
other colleges took “English 47” as post- 
graduate work. Theatredom and the 
critics cocked an eye whenever the 
Workshop had something new to offer, 
and one Broadway producer offered a 
standing prize of $500 for the best 
Workshop play each year, 


Comment on the Yale windfall was 
chiefly congratulatory. There were 
some persons, however, who qualified 
their felicitations with the hope that 
young people would not be encouraged 
to express themselves “before they have 
thought and observed vitally, and during 
those years when they might better be 
acquiring a background that would en- 
hance all that they might subsequently 
care to express.” In a word, that Prof. 
Baker’s expensive work at Yale be ded- 
icated, not to the alleviation of yearn- 
ings of the undergraduate ego, but to 
the serious business of fostering a na- 
tional drama. 


Smith Workshop 


In 1918 was organized at Smith Col- 
lege a Theatre Workshop, modeled 
after the 47 Workshop at Harvard. 
The Smith Director is Samuel A. Eliot 
Jr., a talented, intense, egotistical grand- 
son of President-Emeritus Charles A. 
Eliot of Harvard. As a Harvard un- 
dergraduate, young Mr. Eliot embraced 
the cause of woman’s suffrage. Later, 
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when he was a professor of English, a 
theatrical laboratory similar to the one 
he had seen operating at Harvard gave 
scope to his feminist enthusiasms, 
through the production of plays written 
by and for women. Last month, Mr. 
Eliot and associates opened the Studio 
Theatre in Manhattan, an outgrowth 
and outlet of the Smith Laboratory. 





RELIGION — 


The Federal Council 


When the Republican Party meets 
in quadrennial convention, the lay- 
man is content to know that, some- 
how, it has a prescriptive right to 
nominate a presidential candidate. It 
has met for this purpose; and the 
right requires no definition. 

When the College of Cardinals as- 
sembles behind closed doors, the lay- 
man knows well what its business is. 

Last week, the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America met 
in Atlanta. One of the reasons for 
its meeting was to define and rede- 
fine its purpose. Follows an attempted 
definition in the light of history: 

General History. Since the Ist 
Century, there has always been more 
than one society or “church” calling 
itself Christian. But about the year 
1000 most of civilized Europe recog- 
nized one as supremely valid—the 
Holy Roman Catholic Church. With 
the year 1500 began such a tremen- 
dous movement of diversity that by 
1900 there were at least 100 Christian 
“churches.” In the U. S., the largest 
group is commonly known as Evan- 
gelical and includes the Baptist, Con- 
gregational, Methodist, Presbyterian 
and other “churches” or variations 
of the same to the number of 30.* 
During the last Century, most of 
these churches yielded their claims 
to being the sole depositories of 
Christian truth and informally recog- 
nized each other’s essential Chris- 
tianity. The pendulum began to 
swing back from diversity to unity. 

Particular History. After several 
years of talk, conferences, pamphlets, 
prayers, most of the Evangelical 
Churches ratified the idea of a Fed- 
eral Council and voted to become 
constituent members. In 1908, the 
Council began, consisting of about 
400 members from the 30 churches. 
It organized itself into committees 
and committees within committees. 
In 1912, it met at Chicago and de- 
cided to go on. In 1916, it met at 
St. Louis and decided it was a suc- 
cess. It pointed out that it had not 
infringed on the autonomous liberty 
of action of any of the member 
churches; it rejoiced that it had been 
effective in giving weight and pub- 
licity to the views which all its mem- 


—_— 





*For example, there is a ‘Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A.” and a “Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S.” The first is in the 
North; the second in the South. The first 
contains modernists; the second does not, 
perceptibly, 








He knows what people want. He remem- 
bers that a quarter of a century ago Jack 
wanted to see the wheels go round—wheels 
of a train, of a watch, of a bicycle, of a 
dynamo. He knows well that Jack still 
wants to see the wheels go round,—thou- 
sands of wheels, wheels within wheels, 
wheels of the wheeling world. Send Jack 
a year’s ticket to TIME and he will see the 
whole world go round fifty-two times! 


True, this gift will require Santa Claus 
to make 52 trips instead of only one. But 
he won’t mind. He loves to be the bearer 


of good gifts. 
Note to Subscribers: 


For Christmas gifts, two subscriptions may be entered for $9, three 


for $12; additional subscriptions at $4 each. 
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ber churches shared on moral wel- 
fare and the importance of religion. 
In 1917, a memorable special session 
united the churches on the War. ‘In 
1920, it met at Cleveland, received 
Protestant representatives from many 
countries, pointed to its expanded 
activities in war and peace, took over 
the moral authority of the expiring 
Inter-Church Movement, found itself 
indisputably an institution of great 
pitch and moment. 

Today, the Federal Council spends 


© Keystone 


GENERAL SECRETARY MACFARLAND 


’ 


“You must trust the other 29” 


about $300,000 annually—a paltry 
sum. Its paltriness is significant. 
And even two-thirds of this is spent, 
not on its self, but on special work, 
such as its Commissions on Race Re- 
lations, on International Goodwill, 
on Temperance. And even this comes 
more by large private donations than 
from the constituent member 
churches. Thus the Council is in no 
sense a super-church. It has no 
power over any church. It has no 
long pay roll. It has no material in- 
terests. It does not cost much be- 
cause: 


(Definition) the council is simply 
a voice. It speaks for two purposes. 
First, it tells one church how to co- 
operate with all the other churches. 
Second, it tells the world what U. S. 
Protestantism feels about this or that. 
The voice vibrates through a few 
secretaries and mimeographs. It is 
echoed by as many printing presses 
as can be interested in what it has 
to say. 


Personnel. Every four years, the 
Council elects a President. Dean 
Shailer Mathews (1912-16), original 
theologian and famed University of 
Chicago educator, was representative 
of the worth which religious thinkers 
have attached to the Council. Frank 
Mason North (1916-20), Secretary of 
a Mission Board, was representative 
of the unity urge which has come 
from American missionaries abroad. 
Robert E. Speer (1920-24), also Sec- 





retary of a Mission Board, is regarded 
as one of the greatest churchmen and 
pulpit orators of this quarter century. 
He is perhaps most representative of 
the church-going public. But most 
of the Council’s work has been done 
by its General Secretary, Charles S. 
MacFarland. Stoop-shouldered, 
square-jowled, limping a little, a 
deeply earnest Christian, he travels 
indefatigably from state to state, 
from nation to nation. In 1923, he 
made 225 speeches at 250 conventions. 
Last year, he organized the Hugue- 
not-Walloon celebration, selling $25,- 
000 worth of tercentenary coins, for 
which he was bitterly assailed as an 
“unscrupulous propagandist.” He it 
is who must keep the. 30 churches 
harmoniously in line. Says he to one 
of the churches: “You must trust 
the other 29,” and it does. He makes 
the Council’s voice to speak, its 
mimeograph wheels to go round. 


‘Davidsburg” 

Last week, Publisher George H. 
Doran proudly announced that “the 
first translation of the Old Testament 
since the publication of the King 
James Bible in 1611 has been com- 
pleted.” Newspapers everywhere ac- 
cepted the event as space-worthy 
news. 

Fact is, the announcement is not 
strictly correct. Since 1611, the Old 
Testament has been translated into 
Chinese, Japanese and many other 
languages which had previously 
known no version. Since 1611, the 
Old Testament has been translated 
by Protestants into many languages 
(Spanish, Italian) which previously 
had had only the Vulgate or other 
Roman Cathvlic translations. Also, 
English divines in 1882-84 and U. S. 
divines in 1901 made a complete re- 
vision of the King James version. 
Their object was to keep the King 
James version intact except where it 
palpably mistranslated the original 
tongues. 

Nevertheless, Publisher Doran had 
a big enough story—for the version 
which he announced is the first com- 
plete translation of the Old Testa- 
ment into modern English. Thus, 
for example, “The City of David” is 
translated “Davidsburg;” and here 
begins the account of David's sin. 


Old Translation. And it came to pass, 
after the year was expired, at the time when 
kings go forth to battle, that David sent Joab, 
and his servants with him, and all Israel; and 
they destroyed the children of Ammon, and 
besieged Rabbah, but David tarried still at 
Jerusalem, 

And it came to pass in an eveningtide, that 
David arose from off his bed, and walked 
upon the roof of the king’s house: and from 
the roof he saw a woman washing herself; 
and the woman was very beautiful to look 
upon. 

And David sent and inquired after the 
woman. And one said: “Is not this Bath- 
sheba, the daughter of Eliam, the wife of 
Uriah, the Hittite?” 

New Translation, Next spring, at the sea- 
son when the first messengers of David had 
started, David despatched Joab and his troops 
(the whole army of Israel), who devastated 
Ammon and besieged Rabbah. David, however, 
remained at Jerusalem. 

One afternoon David got up from his siesta 
and took a walk on the roof of the royal pal- 
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ace. From the roof he saw a woman bathing. 
She was a very beautiful woman to behold, 
and David sent to make inquiries about her. 
Someone said: | “That must be Bathsheba, 
daughter of Eliam, the wife of Uriah, the 
Hittite!” ; 

The new translator is Prof. James 
Moffatt of Glasgow, famed prototype 
of Scottish plain living, high think- 
ing, hard wor-r-rking. His was the 
first of many famous new transla- 
tions of the New Testament. His 
translation of the Old Testament 
may be complete; but the book which 
Publisher Doran put on sale con- 
tained only the books Genesis to 
Esther inclusive—i. e., about half the 
Old Testament, the half in which 
most of the events and incidents of 
Jewish history are recorded. 
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Football 
Old King Football lumbered into the 


locker room, stowed his gear, had him 
a rubdown, called it a season. Thanks- 
giving Day and the subsequent Satur- 
day left nothing ahead but late holiday 
games in California and the annual 
bickerfests over “ranking.” 

This “ranking” stood somewhat as 
follows: 


Rough-shod, omnivincible, indisputab'e 
national ch ampions Notre Dame 
Southern Conference champions 

(Pickens Cup)—-Alabama. 
Best Eastern teams—Penn, Yale, 
Army, Dartmouth. 
Western Conference 
Chicago. 

Missouri Valley 
pions—M issouri. 

Mid-West Conference — Knox tied 
with Lombard. 

Southwestern Conference champions 
—Baylor. 

Rocky Mountain Conference cham- 
pions—Colorado. 

Northwest Conference — Idaho tied 
with Gonzaga. 

Pacific Coast Conference champions 

Leland Stanford. 

Southern California Conference cham- 
pions— Pomona. 

High Mention—West Virginia, Rut- 
gers. 


champions— 


‘onference cham- 
Confer I 


Thanksgiving Day in the Missouri 
Valley was punctuated by a loud, solid 
thump administered by Missouri to 
Kansas. The Missouri backfield select- 
ed the third period for two plunging 
touchdowns. In the fourth period, 
Kansas passes soared menacingly but 
were cut down with precision. The 
score, Missouri 14, Kansas 0, left Ne 
braska no room for argument with 
Missouri over the Valley title. 


Cornell treated Penn’s unbeaten team 
to a bleak first period. Long punts and 
off-tackle thrusts kept the Big Red 
team on an offensive that wilted only 
before its own fumbles. Then Penn 
uncorked her air game and three touch 
downs whistled over. The final whistle 
ended Penn’s first unbeaten season since 
1908. Score: Penn 20, Cornell 0. 


Big John McBride of Syracuse bided 
his time at the Polo Grounds, Man- 
hattan.: When his time came, at three 
different moments, he applied his toe to 
the ball with great care and propelled 








New Books on the Theatre 
THE BEST PLAYS OF 1923-1924, edited by Burns 


Mantle. 
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Anonymous. 


YS OF TODAY. 
Include Milne, Bennet, Galsworthy, Bell, Con- 


way, Housman and others. 


ART OF THE THEATRE, by 


New edition with sixteen illustrations. Net $ 
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THE FIFTH ANNUAL of the standard book 
American Stage by the acknowledged dean of 
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DRAMA AND MANKIND—A Vindication and a Chal- 


lenge, by Halcott Glover. 


Net $3.50* 
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three spinning field goals over Colum- 
bia’s goal. Backs Koppisch and Pease 
of Columbia played smart, shifty foot- 
ball but the Syracuse line was too cool 
and collected for them. Only once did 
Koppisch slither by. Score: Syracuse 
9, Columbia 6. 


Also on Thanksgiving Day: Ala- 
bama rounded off a bounteous season 
with 33 points to Georgia’s none; Bay- 
lor pounded Rice, 17 to 9; Texas edged 
by the Texas Aggies, 7 to 0; Ken- 
tucky subdued her mountaineering 
neighbors from Tennessee, 27 to 6. 


Little Sewanee, which had appeared 
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“Accounting Principles 
Underlying Federal 


Income Taxes, 1925” 
By E. L. KOHLER, M. A., C. P. A. 


Of Kohler, Pettengill and Company; Member of the 
American Institute of Accountants; Professor of Account- 
ing, Northwestern University School of Commerce. 


ANY important changes were made in the 

income tax law during 1924. Those changes 

are of vital importance to every business 
man, accountant, lawyer and student of income 
tax. The use of March 1, 1913, values of assets 
has again been changed. There is a new penalty 
for evasion of taxes by incorporation, as well as 
a new rate of tax applicable to individuals. The 
list of deductible contributions has been enlarged. 
The 1925 edition of “Accounting Principles Un- 
derlying Federal Income Taxes” covers all these 
changes. It shows the effects of capital net 
losses on the individual tax-payable. It explains 
the necessity for inclusion in the return of in- 
come from tax-free securities. The publicity of 
income tax returns is discussed. The proper 
steps in filing an appeal are carefully listed. 
These are only a few of the many new pointe 
of the income tax law covered in this book. 
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to Vanderbilt to be all picked, stuffed 
and ready for the oven, sprang from 
the platter and carved up the conquer- 
ors of Minnesota, 16 to 0. 


. . . 


On Saturday, President and Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge accompanied other 
football enthusiasts to Baltimore, but 
their presence was almost out of mind 
when Cadet Garbisch of the Army 


© Keystone : 
*BoMBARDIER WELLS 
“__getting on in years” 
(See below) 


started kicking field goals at the Navy’s 
cross-spar. Once, twice, thrice, four 
times, eight times he lifted the ball, at 
various angles and altitudes, and four 
times the ball passed over. Score: 
Army 12, Navy 0. 


Pittsburgh would take no nonsense 
about field goals from Penn State. 
While the latter potted away inef- 
fectually, Pitt laid open large aper 
tures in the Penn State line, roared 
through to win 24 to 3. 


Notre Dame spent that closing day 
of the regular season romping through 
Carnegie Tech, 40 to 19. Carnegie was 
disconcerting for the first half, keeping 
an even pace with two touchdowns. 
Then Notre Dame passes flurried like 
falling snow. 


Other echoes of the dying season: 
Fordham 9, Georgetown 6; Holy 
Cross 33, Boston College 0; Centre 14, 
Georgia 7. 


Bombardier’s Comeback 


At Hoxton Baths, England, British 
boxing enthusiasts watched a large- 
sized soldier, one Guardsman Penn 
will, sink into merciful unconscious- 
ness in the second of what had been 
planned as a 15-round match. Eye- 
ing his handiwork, an old, familiar 








figure stood by in the ring—Bom- 
bardier* Billy Wells, onetime heavy- 
weight champion of Britain and of 
Europe. Though long retired and 
getting on in years for a fighter (he 
is now 37), Wells had started a 
“comeback,” 


In his heyday, which he enjoyed 
about 1909, Wells was close to the 
loyal and capacious bosom of the 
British fight public. Handsome, 
good-humored, excessively reticent, 
he was much written about, much 
discussed. The great enigma was 
why so talented a man should, soon 
after becoming champion, have spent 
so much of his ring time in a hori- 
zontal position. He succumbed thus 
to Al Palzer, U. S. “White Hope,” 
in 1912; to Gunboat Smith and twice 
to Georges Carpentier, in 1913. The 
usual solution offered was that Wells 
was sentimento-chivalrous, that he 
stayed the hand of punishment when 
an adversary was helpless. Thus, 
while fighting Palzer, he stood away 
instead of wading in when Palzer 
was staggering, reeling in the second 
round. In the next round, Palzer 
staggered into Wells’ jaw 

More succinct was the explanation 
of Fighter Frank Moran. Said 
Moran of Wells: “He’s all chin, 
from the waist up.” 


BUSINESS 


Current Situation 


The stockmarket has in the past 
proved a generally reliable index to the 
subsequent course of trade. The re- 
markable activity in shares this fall has 
thus been generally taken as the fore- 
runner of expanding business and pos- 
sibly higher commodity prices next 
spring. 


Now industrial news is beginning to 
confirm the speculative assumptions 
made so vigorously this fall by the 
stockmarket. Colonel Leonard P. Ayres 
of Cleveland, sage of pig iron, is cheer- 
ful over the iron and steel outlook. In- 
creased steel buying and_ increased 
prices are reported; the industry is now 
operating on a 70% basis. Wheat 
futures continue to rise under shortage, 
while staple agricultural prices are high 
and firm. Many industries are patently 
turning the corner. Imports and ex- 
ports of gold are both increasing, but 
despite large recent foreign loans floated 
here, domestic money remains abundant 
and cheap 


Stockmarket 


The unusual activity on the Stock 
Exchange has continued, accompanied 
*Bombardier is an_ obsolete non-commis- 
sioned rank in the British Artillery AS 
such, Wells served England in India 
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cond HERE is no short cut to public confidence. An 
— investment house must prove the safety of its 
osu issues for many years before the statement that its 


Said bonds are safe becomes an accepted fact. 


chin, 

But once that confidence is gained it is staunch 
and unshaken. Over ten thousand investors have 
chosen Forman First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
because of the unquestioned reputation of George 
M. Forman & Company for integrity, honor and 
judgment—a record of 39 Years Without Loss to 

- a Customer — insuring to the investor the highest 
0 the standard of safety. The staunch confidence of these 


e re- . . . . 
Il has thousands of investors is the heritage of our wise 
— investment policy extending down through the 


pos- 


next years. 


ng to Allow us to present for your consideration the in- 
a teresting and decisive reasons in favor of using 


y the 


Ayre Forman Real Estate Bonds as a dependable part of 


ae your investment list. Just mail the request blank. 


eased 
; now 


Vet GEORGE M. FORMAN 


rtage, 


a & COMPANY 


- but ESTABLISHED 1885 
—_ FIRST MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 
n 
105 W. Monroe St., Chicago 100 E. 42d St., New York 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY, 
Dept. 12712, 105 W. Monroe Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Stock 39 years without 
anied loss to a customer 


Please send me a full description of current Forman Bonds. 


ymmis- 
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Many six-day races have been of no consequence since Cap- 
tivating Clarence learned to climb up along the curved spine of 
a bicycle that enabled him to look into second-story windows. 


As a member of the Cocklebur Century Club, he wore a 
uniform that made him look like a Royal Fusileer, primed 
and ready to fusil. The only shooting he did, however, was 
that which occurred when he shot over his handle-bars. 


He alleged that his whiskers enabled him to maintain an 
even balance and minimized the severity of the impact when 
he took a header. Also he saved time and reduced nerve- 
shock by shaving as little of his face as possible. 


COLGATE'S 


for better shaving 


If Clarence could have lathered with Colgate’s Rapid 
Shave Cream he would have had no reason for limited 
shaving or for misgivings concerning his equilibrium. 

By softening the beard at the base, where the razor’s 
work is done, Colgate’s makes shaving easy, and quick. 

It needs no rubbing in with the fingers, it abolishes nervous 
apprehension, and leaves the face cool, soothed, and velvety. 


Let us send you a free trial tube, enough for 
12 shaves, Just fill out and mail the coupon. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 328, 199 Fulton St., New York: 


Please send me the free trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream. 














by firm or sharply rising prices. The 
verdict of Wall Street seems to be that 
the present is a “creeping bull market,” 
which may last for some time. 

One remarkable feature of the recent 
market activity has been the stationary 
status of brokers’ loans. Usually, as 
stock prices rise, investors sell out to 
speculators who buy “on margin,” thus 
occasioning a rise in the amount of 
money borrowed by stockbrokers at the 
banks. No official figures on brokers’ 
loans are kept, but fairly reliable esti- 
mates indicate that recently no advance 
has occurred in their amounts. 

The explanation given for this appar- 
ent paradox lies in the unusual amount 
of cash buying of securities recently 
seen. Holdings of securities by the 
banks have increased; new issues of 
securities with real merit have been 
snapped up swiftly. Public investment 
in real estate is on the decline; indus- 
trial and commercial business, for the 
time being at least, are in a generally 
strong financial position. Public funds 
are flowing into securities because there 
are few other things into which they 
can flow. 

Some distrust of “inflation” has been 
expressed, after recent stockmarket 
volume and appreciation. Actually, 
stock brokerage firms today are not ex- 
tended, but in a very sound condition. 


Stock Swindling 

In times such as the present, when 
money is very generally seeking invest- 
ment, the security swindler plans to 
reap his harvest. Already the published 
tax lists have provided many valued 
suggestions to the Czsars as to the 
meat whereon they may feed. Promo- 
ters are becoming active in the ever- 
fruitful Middle West. In spurious 
securities as in women’s hats, fashions 
come and go. The great oil stock 
mania has apparently burned itself out, 
but in its place has arrived a credulity 
concerning fake land companies, in- 
genious but unsalable patent devices 
with “millions in it,’ and other cor- 
porate novelties. 

To this danger, investment interests 
are thoroughly alive. President E. H. 
H. Simmons of the New York Stock 
Exchange has initiated a broad program 
of effort against stock swindling, which 
bears the endorsement of President 
Coolidge and has been promised codp- 
eration by the Federal and State gov- 
ernmental authorities, as well as by 
hankers and stockbrokers all over the 
U. S. Cases of apparent security 
frauds, if communicated to the New 
York Stock Exchange, are to be turned 
over to governmental authorities for 
vigorous prosecution. It is estimated 
that between $250,000,000 and $1,000,- 
000,000 is annually lost in this country 
through stock frauds. 


German Railroads 

The new status of the U. S. as the 
ereat creditor nation of the world is al- 
ready bringing new and strange borrow- 
ers to Uncle Sam’s loan counter in Wall 
Street. By an irony of fate, many of 
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SHACKLED 
Achmed Abdullah 


Author of “Night Drums,” etc. 


A brief, bold, expression- 
North 
African Coast, SHACKLED 


istic novel of the 


is the finest work that has 
yet come from Abdullah's 
versatile pen. The story is 
simple, the plot almost 
negligible, the color riot- 
ous. veryone will read 
SHACKLED, 


At All Bookstores—$2.00 


BRENTANO’S 


Publishers 








Sugar Stocks 
Their Position Now 


\ ANY investors haveconcluded 
A that sugar stocks will now 
participate in the strong upward 
movement that has cattied rails 
and industrials to their highest 
point in years. 


Is this correct? Do the sugars offer 
the best purchase now or should 
you leave them alone? 


In our current bulletin is a com 
plete summary of the situation; 
position of rails and industrials is 
discussed. Definite advice as to the 
proper course to follow is given. 
The coupon will bring a compi- 
mentary copy. Mail it loday. 
oe 
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BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 
Please send me a copy of your Bul- 
letin TM-61 on sugar stocks—free. 


as 
Name 
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the European countries which lent us 
money a generation or two ago to build 
our railways, are now applying to Wall 
Street investment banking houses for 
loans to improve and extend their own 
railroad systems. 

Qne of the basic ideas in the Ex- 
perts’ Plan was to extract reparation 
payments from the German _ state- 
owned railways. As a_ preliminary 
step to this process, however, the Ger- 
man roads needed working capital to 
place them on a money-making basis. 

Altogether about $15,000,000 was 
needed. International conferences be- 
tween London and Manhattan bankers 
ensued. Finally arragements were made 
to secure a third of this sum by float- 
ing a sterling loan in London under the 
leadership of J. Henry Schroder & Co. 
there. The remaining $10,000,000 will 
be obtained by a U. S. bond issue, to be 
floated by Manhattan bankers, including 
Speyer & Co., the Equitable Trust, 
Chase Securities Corp., Blair & Co. and 
the Bank of the Manhattan Co. 

The German roads are organized by 
the Experts’ Plan under one company 
—the German State Railroad Co.—and 
comprise 33,000 miles of track, along 
with 31,000 locomotives, 70,000  pas- 
senger cars and 750,000 freight cars, 
most of which are less than ten years 
old. 


_MEDICINE 


Chlorine 


Some months ago, when two chem- 
ical warriors of the U. S. Chemical 
Warfare Service—Lieutenant Colonel 
Edward B. Vedder and Captain Harold 
P. Sawyer—reported that they had met 
with great success administering chlorine 
gas as treatment for respiratory dis- 
eases, there was general rejoicing. It 
was hoped that properly regulated 
whiffing of pungent, biting, acrid, yel- 
lowish fumes of nascent chlorine might 
one day rid man of all his breathing 
from plain “sniffles” on up 
through asthma and whooping cough to 
consumption. 


“ 


(liseases, 


But such hope was dampened, last 
week, by a report from Dr. Louis I. 
Harris of the Health Department of 
New York City. Impressed by the 
news of Messrs. Vedder and Sawyer, 
the Department had opened chlorine 
clinics last June, had run them until 
August. Said Dr. Harris, who had 
charge of the clinics: “Our experience 
in treating 13 individuals who had 
asthma gave us cause for alarm in at 
least two instances, determined 
our exclusion of cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

“Whereas Vedder and Sawyer re- 
ported 71.4% of their 931 patients cured, 
we found only 6.5% of our 506 patients 
cured. We cannot attach much impor- 
tance to the 53% of cases that reported 
improvement. 

“Until, and unless, others can prop 


#1000 


U:S-NATIONAL 
CERTIFICATE 


‘yours for only *660 
payable *¢’a month 


CLEAR profit of $340! A net return of 
913% on yourmoncy! This is what you 
realize through this remarkable savings plan, 
For only $5 a month you can purchase a 
$1,000 U.S. National Certificate. When your 
savings total $660 your Certificate is fully 
paid for and you receive $1,000 cash, Interest 
on your savings has made up the difference. 
How is this handsome profit possible? Be- 
cause as fast as your savings earn interest, 
the interest is re-invested for you. Ycur 
profits increase continuously. It is amazing 
how money multiplies itself on this plan. 


How monthly savings work for you 


More than seven million investors have used 
this fortune-building savings plan, which 
has been in successful operation for over 
ninety years. No matter how small your 
salary you can accumulate anywhere from 
$1,000 to $50,000 and more on monthly pay- 
ments that are scarcely noticeable, 

You can save as much as you choose, For example, if 


you save $25 a month, you receive $5,000 when you 
have saved a total of but $3,300. Your profit is $1,700, 


As safe as a savings bank 


U.S. National Certificates, issued by the U.S, Na- 
tional Building and Loan Association, are securcd 
by mortgages on Philadelphia real estate, The Asso- 
ciation is under rigid State Banking Supervision, 
assuring the highest degree of safety to members, 
You can withdraw your savings at any time. 


Remarkable Book FREE 


Send today for the valu- 

able book giving full de- 

tails of this remarkable 
savings plan, which 
thousands acclaim the saf- 
est and most effective way 
ever devised to acquire 
wealth. See for yourself 
what small monthly sav- 
ings will do. Mail the 
coupon today. No cost or 
obligation. 


U. S. NATIONAL 
B’ldg & Loan Association 
Dept. 1611 
U.S. National B’ldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Eg eke apt nuke sna Aen, 


U.S, National B’Idg & Loan Association 
U.S. National B’Idg., Dept. 1611 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send me FREE, a copy of the book- 
let “Financial Independence Made Easy” 
explaining your monthly savings plan. 





erly verify the claims of Vedder and 
Sawyer, we are constrained by our ex- 
perience to refuse endorsement.” 
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Stitt During the past fortnight, the Na- 

When Woodrow Wilson lay stricken tion’s press has vociferously applauded 
in the White House, among other names two ambitious young barristers. Miss 
appended to the official bulletins issued, Susan Brandeis, daughter of Mr. Asso- 
ciate Justice Louis D. Brandeis of the 
U. S. Supreme Court, and Charles P. 
Taft II, son of Mr. Chief Justice Wifll- 
iam Howard Taft, have been admitted 
to practice before the highest court in 
the land. To qualify for this preroga- 
tive, a barrister must have been ad- 
mitted to practice before the Supreme 
Court of his state, must be introduced 
by someone already admitted. Hun- classes 
dreds of lawyers, spurred by the de- bs ihe 
mands of their business, qualify every . Sel 
; year without kudos. ome 
‘Net $35.00 Taft. Charles P. Taft II, Cincin- Walker 


TUTENAG AND PAKTONG 


With Notes on other Alloys 
in Domestic Use during the 
Eighteenth Century 


By Alfred Bonnin Wet $14.00 


There exists to-day in England 
a considerable number of arti- 
cles of domestic use, candlesticks, 
fire-grates, fenders, &c., made of 
metal, which are surrounded with 
mystery. This is the first printed 
account of these beautiful ar- 
ticles which were made in Eng- 
land during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century of an alloy 
imported from China. 
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INDIAN PAINTINGS 
UNDER THE MUGHALS 


By Percy Brown 


“The word ‘sumptuous’ is em- 
phatic and not to be used slight- 
ly. But if a stronger adjective 
as descriptive were at our com- 
mand we would use it in de- 
scribing this engrossing study. 
Into all public libraries and into 
the home library of every lover 
of art this superb book should 
go.”—Boston Transcript. 


JOHNSON’S JOURNEY 


to the Western Island of Scot- 
land and Boswell’s Journal of 
A Tour to the Hebrides with 
Samuel Johnson 


Edited by R. W. Chapman 


Cloth, Net $4.20 
India Paper, Net $5.85 


The Journey and Tour are here 
for the first time printed in one 
volume, with notes and indexes 
which make it easy to pass from 
one narrative to the other. 


THE HOME OF AN EAST- 
ERN CLAN 


By Mrs. Leslie Milne Net $5.35 


An interesting and readable ac- 
count based upon first-hand ob- 
servations, and extending over 
many years, of the life and cus- 
toms of a little known tribe 
of North-Eastern Burma who 
are as yet hardly touched by 
European Civilization. 


SHAKESPEARE AND 
SPIRITUAL LIFE 


By John Masefield 


Net 75c 
The Romanes Lecture delivered 
in the Sheldonian Theatre, June 
Sth, 1924, 


INTRODUCTION TO 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


By C. E. M. Joad 


Net $1.00 


Reviews for the layman the con- 
clusions of modern thought, ex- 
plaining in non-technical lan- 
guage the attitude of modern 
schools. 


RELIGION SINCE THE 
REFORMATION 


By Leighton Pullan ‘Net $3.75 


“In these fascinating pages Re- 
ligion since the Reformation 
passes in review.” The Expositor. 


Oxford University Press 
Sy We) 35 W. 32d St. 








veystone 
Doctor-ADMIRAL STITT 


“The present system... is all wrong.” 


the public came to know that of Ed- 
ward R. Stitt, Rear Admiral, Surgeon 
General of the U. S. Navy. 


Last week, Doctor-Admiral Stitt ad 
dressed the Medical Society of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. He had in mind the 
convention, next spring, of the Con- 
gress on Internal Medicine, when he 
said: “I look to this society of physi- 
cians to keep us from drifting into the 
methods of Egyptians, of whom it is 
stated: ‘Medicine is practiced among 
them on a plan of separation. Each 
physician treats a single disorder and 
no more; thus the country swarms with 
medical practitioners, some undertaking 
to cure diseases of the eye, others of 
the head, others, again, of the teeth, 
others of the intestine, and some those 
which are not local.’ . 


“The present system of recent gradu- 
ates in medicine, or I might almost say 
medical students, starting in as special 
ists, is all wrong. 


“The general practitioner should do 
much of the work now fenced off for 
specialists, and in that way we would 
need fewer specialists, and of these 
only those who were exceptionally 
qualified.” 


The Surgeon-General is himself a 
specialist in tropical diseases. He 
studied at the London School of Tropi- 
cal Medicine, after taking his M.D. at 
Pennsylvania, and taught that subject 
in several universities as well as in the 
U. S. Naval Medical School. He was 
appointed Surgeon General of the Navy 
in 1920. 

















nati, attended his uncle’s “Taft School” 
at Watertown, Conn., attended Yale 
College, where he played tackle on the 
famed football eleven of 1916, captained 
by “Cupid” Black. Later he attended 
Yale Law School. His name was pre- 
sented to the Court last week by James 
M. Beck, U. S. Solicitor General. 
Brandeis. Miss Susan Brandeis, 
Manhattan, was educated at Bryn Mawr 
College, schooled in law at Chicago 
University. She is third partner in the 
law firm of Kirsch, Edelman and 
Brandeis. She scorns feminine foibles 
in dress and manner, works hard, 
studies harder, plays little. On levity, 
on publicity, she pours disdain. She 
sits late, rises early. As special ase 
sistant district attorney she prosecuted 
anti-trust cases for the State of New 
York. “My daughter,” says Justice 
Brandeis, “is a self-made man.” 


Women in Law 


When Portia stood up in the court 
of Venice as Mercy’s high advocate, 
her pallor framed in a musty periwig, 
her slimness swaddled in the stiff robes 
of Justice, she had no right to be 
there. She had never been admitted 
to the bar. The publicity given to 
the admittance of Miss Susan Bran 
deis (see above) to practice before 
the U.S. Supreme Court directed in 
terest last week to the history of 
women in the Law. 

At the. Bar. Belva Ann Lockwood 
was the first woman admitted to 
practice before the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Her admission created a na- 
tional sensation. Later, in 1894, she 
was refused admittance to the Vir- 
ginia bar on the ground of her sex; 
and the refusal was sustained by the 
Virginia Supreme Court. Myra Brad- 
well was the first woman practitioner. 
She was admitted to the Illinois bar in 
1869. Since then, more than 1,700 wom- 
en have been admitted to practice in 
various states and Federal jurisdictions. 
Every state except Delaware has passed 
legislation granting women the privi- 
lege of applying for admission to the 
bar. Delaware has never enacted 
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such legislation; and no woman has 
ever applied for admission to the 
Delaware bar. Whether or not one 
could, is said to be at the present 
time an open question. 


At Law Schools. Harvard, Colum- 
bia and. the University of Virginia 
have steadfastly refused to admit 
women to their law schools. A few 
years ago, a group of prominent 
women, headed by Mrs. Charles Tif- 
fany and Mrs. Louis Slade, petitioned 
the trustees of Columbia to admit 
women to the law school. The only 
concession, however, was admission 
of women to the summer school. At 
Harvard, some professors give pri- 
vate instruction to women. These 
classes are largely made up of the 
wives of students at the Harvard 
Law School. 

Women Lawyers. Mrs. Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt of California, an 
Assistant U. S. Attorney General, is 
one of the best-known women law- 
yers in the U. S. She was appointed 
by President Harding, has now com- 
plete charge of all cases involving 
violation of the Volstead Act. An- 
other Assistant U. S. Attorney Gen- 
eral, and the first woman to hold this 
post, was Mrs. Annette Abbott 
Adams, also of California, appointed 
by President Wilson. 

Mrs. Florence E. Allen is Judge 
of the Ohio Supreme Court; Mary 
M. Bartelme is Associate Judge of 
the Chicago Juvenile Court; Jean 
Hortense Norris is a New York City 
Magistrate; Reah Whitehead is in 
the Juvenile Court of Seattle. 


AERONAUTICS 


Radio Compass 


Flying in the densest fog will soon 
have no terrors for the aviator. On the 
tirway between Dayton, Ohio, and 
Moundsville, W. Va., the Army Air 
Service has installed a “radio compass,” 
with electric oscillations flashing be- 
tween the towers at either end of the 
airway. An aviator flying exactly on 
the course’ hears only dashes; if his 
plane turns to left or right of the course 
and a coil in his receiving equipment is 
at an angle to the course, he hears a 
warning signal, dash and dot, or dot 
aid dash, as the case may be. In a 
fnal test, Lieut. George W. Goddard 
few between the two towns in a 
haze of very low visibility ; without pay- 
ng the slightest attention to possible 
landmarks, he kept his course with prac- 
fically no deviation. 


* . 


Christened 


The ZR-3 left Lakehurst early one 
morning and reached the Anacostia 
Naval Air Station near Washington 
two hours before the Presidential party 
was scheduled to welcome it. Accord- 
ingly, Commander J. M. Klein gave 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo 
Buenos Aires 


Calling northbound at Santos, Trinidad and Barbados 
*S.S. Voltaire S.S. Vauban 
*S.S. Vandyck S.S.Vestris 
(* Newest and finest ships in the South American Service) 
Tours round South America arranged. 


For Illustrated Booklet, Rates, Reservations, etc., apply 
Sanderson & Son, Inc., Agents, Room 104, 42 Broadway, 
New York, or any local steamship or tourist Agents. 


A NEW, more delightful voyage 
to a wonderland that is “different.” 
New sights, new scenes to stimu- 
late interest-—a bracing climate to 
benefit health and add zest to 
sightseeing. Here are cities that 
surpass those of Europe in mag- 
nificence and thousands of miles 


of nature’s best offerings in scenic 
grandeur. 

Fortnightly sailings by the fa- 
“V - Fleet.” 
specially built for tropical voyag- 


mous Every vessel 


ing. Perfect ventilation. Super- 
lative cuisine and service. Every 
known device for the comfort of 


the passenger. Liberal stopovers. 





LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 
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FRENCH SHRINER & URNER 


MEN’S SHOES 


Pullman Slippers 
Golf Slippers 
Golf Hose 

Silk Hose 
Spats 


GIFTS OF QUALITY 


There’s the satisfaction of knowing that your 
gift is “quality” all thru when it’s French, 
Shriner & Urner slippers, hosiery, or spats. 
Our selections are unusual and of wide variety. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
350 Madison Ave. 153 Broadway 106 Michigan Ave. (S) 
Borden Bldg. Singer Building Monroe Bldg. 
Other stores in New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, Philadelphia, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Kansas City. Dealers throughout the country. 


Wot Rubbed On ' 





For the cool of the 
evening and the 
chill of the Autumn 
days, for smart style 
and genial comfort, 


DOBB 
COAT 


of exclusive London 
make as well as of 
Dobbs own tailor- 
ing are commended 


to the well-dressed 
New Yorker 


¢ ¢” 244 and 620 
uv FIFTH AVENUE 


2 WEST FIFTIETH STREET 


NEW YORK 


Searing 
Ew RSS HAT TERS? 








Lake Shore Drive and Upper Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


CHICAGO’S WONDE 


Wherever seasoned travelers 
meet and discuss Chicago hotels, 
invariably the pleasure of a so- 
journ at THE DRAKE is empha- 
sized. Its magnificent location on 
Lake Michigan, yet near to the 
city’s heart, is truly unparalleled. 


Radtophans! 


Tune in to WGN (formerly 
WDAP), 370 meters. The Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. Interesting pro- 
grams. 


Under THE BLACKSTONE manage- 
ment, the world’s standard in hotel 
service. 


LETIFERS 


Herewith are excerpts from letters 
come to the desks of the editors during 
the past week. They are selected pri- 
marily for the information they qontain, 
cither supplementary to, or corrective 
of, news previously published in Time. 


Positive Proof 


Timi Winnipeg, Canada 
New York, N. Y. Nov. 26, 1924 


Gentlemen: 


Am very much interested in your article 
on Peter Veregii, in your Noy. 17 issue, 
Page 17. To me, this is a positive proof ot 
the authenticity and correctness of your news, 
as your article on the death of Peter Veregin 
was more interesting, contained more facts 
and was nearer corrcet in detail than any oi 
the mewspapers right here in Winnipeg. 
Phought you might be interested in this fact 

We have an elevator at Veregin and | 
have been there personally; and we also have 
a Douk buying grain for us there, who has 
told me many interesting incidents about 
Peter, 

Are you going to get out those cards this 
year to your subscribers giving them an oj 
portunity of sending Time as a Christmas 
present? Hope you do. 


F, Peavey. HEFFELFINGER. 


Yes, Time Christmas subscription 
cards are being distributed. Let Sub- 
scriber Heffelfinger note well the adver 
tisement on Page 21, this issue.—lp, 


Rude Escort 
TIME, New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. Nov. 25, 1924 


Gentlemen: 


In view of the fact that I have never read 
a single item in your publication Time, th 
following incident may interest you, 

Last week, I attended a performance of 
The Second Mrs, Tanqueray Directly in 
front of me sat a middle-aged gentl-man with 
his wife, both faultlessly attired in evening 
clothes. From his eneral appearance, | 
should promptly classify him to be a man ot 
culture and education, 

At the drop of the curtain on the first act, 
IT was surprised to see him calmly pick up a 
fresh copy of TiMe and start in with the very 
first paragraph; he read during the intermis 
sion that ensued, without once stopping. This 
he repeated at the close of the second and 
third acts; and I found my curiosity so 
aroused that I leaned over to see each time 
what he was reading and how far he had 
gotten in the magazine. Be.ore the end of 
the play he had gone half way through the 
magazine, his companion quietly passing the 
time surveying the audieic 


M. M. SWAYNE. 


Boston, Mass. 
Nov. 24, 1924 
Gentlemen: 


‘Having perused well the chronicle of the 
veek,” and having fortified himself with a 
dose from Webster, the Instructor in Journal 
ism ‘“‘views with alarm” the accession of his 
favorite weekly to the conspiracy to pervert 
the small adjective “due” to the rank of a 
conjunction (Time, p. 10, col, 3, Nov. 24, 
1924) How can he keep his students from 
this barbarous usage when his best ally de- 
serts him? 

» 


Cuas. F. Ropinson. 
Subscriber Robinson is agitated not 
without cause. TiMe’s sentence read: 
“Due to the strike’s tremendous un- 
popularity, it was believed that the strik- 
ers were utterly defeated.”—Eb. 








Praise Indeed 


Time Boise, Idaho 
New York, N. Y. Noy. 19, 1924 
Gentlemen: 

“As it must to all men,” (Time, Nes 10, 
Page 24, Col. 2 and Nov. 17, Page 4, Col. 2) 
or to your readers in any event, comes the 
irresistible impulse to tell you of my delight 
with Time. 

All the news one needs, served in such a 
delectable style that the imbibition imparts 
io your reader a mental cocktail which thrills 
until the next issue arrives. 

And I tell all my friends, 


Enpw. S. CHADWICK. 


Little Fishes 


TIME Milwaukee, Wis. 
New York, N. Y. Nov. 14, 1924 
Gentlemen: 

Ever since I received my first copy of 
Time the world has been mine oyster, with 
lemon juice, catsup and pepper on the side, 
\nd every week | find three or four pearls, 
“Of Yesteryear,” in the issue of Nov, 10, 
was the biggest and most valuable of the 
many I have found thus far. 

But on occasions the oyster becomes a 
cocktail, and the succulent natural juices of 
the mollusk are dissolved by the relish. I 
refer to the sentence in “Deep Briny” (7. 
18, col, 2) in your issue of Nov. 10, in which 
you described how a sounding lead was low- 
ered six and a quarter miles into the Pacific 
Ocean and “dangled clear of the bottom, far, 
far down in the absolute dark of the cold sea; 
and little fishes, strange little monsters with 
radiolight spots, wandered around it in the 
deep.” May I direct your attention to th 
fact that little fishes, or hig ones for that 
matter, cannot live in the ocean at_ that 
depth? The temperature of the water is ap 
proximately 32°, or 3! above the freezing 
point of salt water; and the pressure is more 
than 2 tons per sq. in, 


H. DuC toe, 


“One” 


Time Delaware, Ohio 
New York, N. Y. Nov. 22, 1924 
Gentlemen: 

For some months, IT have been promising 
myself to write you a personal protest against 
one of your editorial idiosyncrasies, only to 
find today, in reading the last issue of Time, 
that either you yourselves have become aware 
of its inane offensiveness, or else some one 
else has effectively protested along this same 
line. 

I refer to your former custom of referring 
to people as “one Joseph Smith” or “one 
Abigail Jone Regardless of how insignifi- 
cant a person may be so far as public news 
is concerned, the fact remains that each per: 
son so named is an individual personality and 
as such is entitled to respect. 

IT am a booster for Time and have been the 
direct means of adding several names to 
your list of subscribers. But this one weak- 
ness I detested, and I am glad you are at 
last to abandon it. ; 


R. A. Swink. 


Subscriber Swink is in error; the 
practice has not been abandoned. The 
editors employ the epithet “one” te dis- 
tinguish between comparatively un- 
known persons and great or famed per- 
sons whose activities are frequently 
chronicled in Time.—Eb., 


Dean Inge 


TIME New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. Nov, 22, 1924 


Gentlemen 


Apropos to the statement in line 2, column 
?, p. 20 of Time, Nov. 24, 1924, I submit 
that Dean Inge delivered the Beddock Lec- 
tures in this Seminary [General Theological 
Seminary (P.E.)] in 1906. In his Preface 
to the published volume (Longmans) he says; 
“The month which I spent in the United 


States will always be one of my _ happiest 
ecollections.” 
H. M. Denstow. 
2 


On line 2, col. 2, page 20 appeared the 
statement “but he [Dean Inge] has 
never seen the U. S.”—Epb, 
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Washington a treat by a peaceful two- 
hour cruise over the city, 

When the time finally came for the 
ceremonies, the ZR-3 misbehaved dis- 
gracefully. Six hours flight had made 
a dent in the fuel supply carried on 
board, and the huge dirigible was too 
light and buoyant. Several hundred 
jailors hanging on heavy tow lines could 
not haul her down, and when one of 
the tow lines snapped, to the discom- 
fiture of the straining gobs, she sailed 
off again. Admiral Moffett was obliged 
to give radio orders for release of some 
of the precious helium, before the ship 
could be maneuvered into position 
against the platform where the President 
and Mrs. Coolidge were standing. 

“I christen thee Los Angeles,” cried 
Mrs. Coolidge and pulled a ribbon which 
released a flock of pigeons, Fastened 
to the pigeons’ legs were quotations 
from St. Luke and references to angels. 
Secretary of the Navy Wilbur, scrip- 
turally minded always, had found there- 
in the name for the ship—not a fighting 
ship, but a messenger of good will. 
Other cities, not far from Los Angeles, 
saw rather in the christening a flatter- 
ing compliment from a favorite son of 
the cinema capital. They resented it. 
Said they: “Why not San Francisco? 
Why not Seattle?” 


MILESTONES 


Engaged. Miss Alexandra Stirling, 
of Atlanta, Ga., three times (1916, 
1919, 1920) women’s national (ama- 
teur) golf champion of the U. S., to 
one Dr. Wilbert G. Frasier of Ottawa, 
Canada. 

Married. Roger Bresnahan, 45, 
onetime baseball catcher, onetime 
manager of the St. Louis “Cardinals,” 
the Toledo ““Mudhens,” to Miss Gert- 
rude Norenberg, 41, Toledo society 
belle; in Westmoreland, Toledo 
suburb. 

Married. Pete Robinson (“Living 
Skeleton’), aged 45, weight 58 Ib., to 
Bunny Smith, (“Fat Lady”), aged 23, 
weight 467 Ib.; in Manhattan. 

Married. Charles Chaplin, 
famed cinema actor, to Miss Lita 
Grey, his leading lady; in Empalme, 
Mexico. 

Sued for Divorce. Roscoe (“Fatty”) 
Arbuckle, deposed cinema clown, by 
Mrs. Minta Durfee Arbuckle; in 
Paris. She charged desertion. 

Died. Monroe (“Dolly”) Stark, 38, 
onetime (1911) shortstop for the 
Brooklyn National League Baseball 
Club; in Memphis, shot by an assas- 
sin, at his roadhouse. 

Died. Giacomo Puccini, 66, com 
poser of La Bohéme, Tosca, Madame 
Butterfly, Manon Lescaut; in Brussels, 
Belgium, of heart disease. (See Page 
15.) 

Died. The Rev. John J. Roche, 
100, “oldest priest in the world”; in 
Belfast, Ireland. He attended the 


funeral of Pope Gregory XVI in 1846. 




















Beautifully Illustrated Books for Gifts 


American Homes of To-day 


Their Architectural Style: Their 
Environment: Their Characteristics 


With over 300 handsomely printed half tone illustrations, 
of which 214 are fuil page. Boxed, $15.00 


By Augusta Owen Patterson 


Art Editor of Town and Country 


This is one of the most richly illustrated volumes of recent years, 
portraying in its many finely reproduced pictures some of the best 
examples of America’s homes, their architectural style, their en- 
vironment, their characteristics. It is a work which will appeal not 
only to those who are contemplating building and who wish to see 
the very best examples of what has been done in the past, but to 
architects and artists and all others who cherish simply for them- 
selves exquisite examples of bookmaking art. 


The Old-World House 


Its Furniture and Decoration 


With 700 half tone illustrations, and photogravure 
frontispieces. In two volumes, $17.20 


By Herbert Cescinsky 


To home-lovers, to those with a reverence for the work of bygone 
days, this lavishly illustrated book dealing with antique furniture 
and house decoration is dedicated. Written by a recognized expert, 
it shows what to strive for, and at the same time what to avoid, in 
the collecting of furniture, its arrangement, and the decoration 
of rooms. 


Etchers and Etching 


Chapters in the History of the Art Together with 
Technical Explanations of Modern Artistic Methods 


By Joseph Pennell, N. A. 


Second Edition with new matter and additional 
illustrations, $12.50 


For the new edition of this book, the author has written a new 
Preface dealing with the situation in the field of etching in America 
today, and a new chapter on the teaching of etching. He has also 
made many corrections and additions throughout the text. Printed 
under the supervision of the author, the book is a handsome product 
and will be welcomed by those who were unable to secure copies of 
the first edition which has been out of print with the publishers for 
some little time. 


Gentlemen of the Jury 


Reminiscences of Thirty Years at the Bar 


With thirteen specially tipped in half tone 
photographs. $4.00 


By Francis L. Wellman 


Author of “The Art of Cross-Examination” and “Day in Court” 


In this delightful volume of reminiscence, replete with wit and 
repartee, Mr. Wellman describes some of his more unusual experi- 
ences in the thirty years of his distinguished legal practice. hile 
the book will, naturally, because of its author’s eminent position, 
appeal to the legal profession, the layman, for whom it is after all 
really written, will find it highly entertaining and informing. 


Ask your dealer to show you these books. You will find 
him interested in helping you make the proper selection. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago Atlanta Boston Dallas San Francisco 


Prices subject to change on publication 











POINT with PRIDE 


After a cursory view of Time's 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 


The wives of students at the Harvard 
Law School. (P. 29, col. 1.) 


A talented, intense, egotistical grand« 
son. (P. 20, col. 3.) 


A voice that carried to Venice and 
penetrated the walls of an important 
jewelry shop. (P. 9, col. 3.) 


\ Democrat who never ceased to be 
a Democrat. (P. 6, col. 3.) 


Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah, the 
O I i la a a CO Hittite. (P. 22, col. 3.) 
, ‘ | ce is 
The only Chicago newspaper that 
ra 1ator O | was not meant. (P. 18, col. 2.) 


Tue MONEY you pay for tons of coal is ill-spent, | One night in 1886. (P. 15, ‘col. 3.) 
if your steam radiators, clogged with cold air, | ee 
don’t get hot. AIRID makes any cold radiator A puritanical papa who objected-most 
| determinedly. (P. 14, col. 1.) 
hot—and costs only $1.60. 


AIRID needs no “fixing” because it is non- “The Newport of the Middle West.” 
adjustable—never leaks—and makes no noise. (P. 18, col. 2.) 
Any pair of hands can put it on any steam radi- 
ator in two minutes. 


VIEW with ALARM 
Made and guaranteed by the Pee LAOS SSE ML 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY Having perused well the chronicle 


Specialties Department, 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. | of the week, the Vigilant Patriot 


views with alarm: 


Eyes “big as baseballs,’ round and 
| black. (P. 8, col. 2.) 
A lady “furry and smelly.” (P. 16, 
col. 1. 
AIR-VALVES ee 


SOLD AT ALL HEATING AND PLUMBING SHOPS A rude escort who “started in with 
the very first paragraph and read dur- 
ing the intermission . . . without once 
stopping.” (P. 30, col. 2.) 





A city alive with people running this 


A DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT | MP IN E YPT way and that. (P. 11, col. 1.) 
NAME PENCIL SETS FOR CHILDREN | 
This DE LUXE SET consists of genuine glazed i ; - 
leather case with coin pocket, filled with pencils Wonderful experiences in desert camp and "aipe 
and penholder in assorted colors, point protector, on chartered steamer to Second Cataract. 7 ; ed 
Fuler and pencil sharpener. Any name engraved | ' A Premier “without ability and un- 
as shown in 18 kt. gold. 1.00. .. 4 H ° ” 
JUNIOR SET 3 _vencils, name engraved, in Five Weeks in Egypt and Palestine | deserving.” (P. 11, col. 3.) 
eather case. 50c. } 
. Send check, Money order or SAILS JANUARY 17, 1925 
= U. 8. Postage. Send for itinerary 
Sm, IMPRINT PENCIL CO. Plans now ready for large variety of . 
ae 550. Breeduay A mustached mouth—once straight— 


New York European Tours in 1925 . 
N. Y. Sellestnatten on request now drooping at the ends. (P. 12, col. 
2.) 





TEMPLE TOURS 


ndrew J. Vi ad clapping his hand 
6002 Dak Seueré Bide, Benen, Mie. Andrew J. Volstead clapping his ha 


| to the shoulders of Jesus Christ. (P. 
| 16, col. 1.) 
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Just 15 Minutes a Day 


What it will mean to you is told by Dr. Eliot 
of Harvard in the FREE BOOKLET below 


ERE are two men of 

equal position and busi- 
ness income. Which of them 
represents you‘ 

They read about the same 
number of hours each week. 
But one has no plan for his 
reading; at the end of the 
year he has little or nothing 
to show. 

The other talks like a man 
who has traveled widely, 
though he has never been out- 
side of the United States. 

He knows something of 
Science, though he had to 
stop school at fifteen. He is 
at home with History, and 
the best biographies, and the 
really great dramas and es- 
says. Older men like to talk 
to him because he has some- 
how gained the rare gift of 
thinking clearly and talking 
interestingly. 

What’s the secret of his 
mental growth? How can a 
man in a few minutes of pleas- 
ant reading each day gain so 
much ¢ 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot. from 
his lifetime of reading, study, 
and teaching, forty years of it 





as President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has answered that 
question in a free booklet that 
you can have for the asking. 
“For me,” wrote one man 
who had sent in the coupon, 
“vour little free book meant 
a big step forward, and _ it 
showed me, besides, the way 
to a vast new world of pleas- 
ure.” This free booklet de- 
scribes the contents, plan and 
purpose of 
DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


Every well - informed man 
and woman should at least 
know something about these 
famous “Harvard Classics.” 


4 FIFTEEN. 
MINUTES 





Mail me the Free Book, 


cation. 
Mr. 
Name{ M rs. 
Miss 
Address 
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P. F. Collier & Son Company 

416 West 13th Street, New York City 

A r “Fifteen Minutes a Day,” telling about the 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books (Harvard Classies), and containing the valu- 
able article by Dr. Eliot on what and how to read for a liberal edu- 


SS 2 eS SS ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe oe oe 8! 


The free booklet tells about 
it—how Dr. Eliot has put into 
his Five-Foot Shelf “the es- 
sentials of a liberal education,” 
how he has so arranged it that 
even “fifteen minutes a day” 
are enough, how in pleasant 
moments of spare time, by 
using the reading courses Dr. 
Kliot has provided for you, 
you can get the knowledge of 
literature and life, the culture, 
the broad viewpoint that every 
university strives to give. 

Kvery reader of this maga- 
zine is invited to have a copy 
of this handsome and enter- 
taining little book. It is free, 
will be sent by mail, and in- 
volves no obligation of any 
sort. Merely clip the coupon 
and mail it to-day. 


Free Booklet gives 


Eliot’s own plan 


of reading 


2829-HCC L 
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Thepowercompany § 
load dispatcher can 
talk reliably over 
wires carrying 100,- 
000 volts or more. 


‘lhe voice that rode 


100,000 horse power 


IDING astride horse power enough to run 

an industrial city, came the voice over the 

wire, ‘‘Bad storm put Mill City line out of com- 
mission, tie in Springvale circuit.”’ 

Now electric light and power company oper- 
ators can telephone over their own power trans- 
mission lines carrying thousands of horse power. 
Yet they talk and signal with ease with a few 
thousandths of a horse- power by the use of the 
Western Electric Power Line Carrier Telephone 
Equipment. 


Not a giant chess- 
man. This coupling 
condenser gives the 
voice currents safe 
conduct from tele- 
phone instruments 
to power line. 


It is the most satisfactory means yet devised 
for communicating between the stations of com- 


panies which cover a wide area and where com- 
On a cross country 


Amplifying vacuum 
tube. This is one of 
anumber of vacuum 
tubes used in the 
transmitter circuits. 


power line any sta- 
tion can talk with 
any other — with 
Western Electric 
equipment. 


mercial telephone facilities are not available. It 
is an important aid in emergency and it helps 
maintain service twenty-four hours a day. 


Here is a worthy newcomer to the long list 
of products manufactured by the world’s largest 
maker of telephones. 


SINCE 1869 MAKERS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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